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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Coal Strike and Gaslight Results. 


Havinc in view the facts that the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany are the largest individual consumers of coal in the gas 
industry, and that the past half year included the great coal 
strike, there will be more than normal interest in considering 
the financial and working statements that the Board have 
circulated among the proprietors. The accounts disclose 
a strong financial position, and an undertaking with large 
inherent strength ; and this at the close of a half year that 
has done more than any period now for many long years to 
test the capabilities of the concern and of its men—high and 
low in status. It will not be a difficult matter for those who 
have taken part in the administrative and executive work 
of the Company in the past half year to bear in mind that 
the anxieties of that time were coincident with the period 
in which the centenary of the undertaking was celebrated. 
On this event the Governor (Mr. Corbet Woodall) and his 
colleagues, the staff, and all workers generally in the Com- 
pany, have already had congratulation showered upon 
them; and now upon the result of the working of a half 
year in which there have been extraordinary opposing 
forces they are also very heartily felicitated. The cause 
for congratulation is not found in the profit-balance (after 
meeting all fixed charges and other items) of £428,028, 
which, as a matter of fact (although the half year includes 
for the first time the proceeds of the business in the 
defunct Barking and Chigwell Companies’ areas) is some- 
what short of the profit-balance of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company alone in the first half of 1911. Weare giving up 
profit-balances as any sufficient test of the financial position 
of a Gas Company after a period’s working. Accounts 
have to be examined part by part and item by item before 
the real position is revealed; and having examined the 
present accounts by this process, it is sufficient to say that 
we are genuinely and pleasantly surprised that the Company 
have issued from this black half year—black in regard to 
coal and labour troubles—with an improved position. A 
lower price of gas, a drop in the receipts for coke (probably 
owing to the less quantity of coal carbonized), a large addi- 
tion to the charges under the head of distribution, and 
retiring allowances under the 1911 Amalgamation Act, go 
to explain why the profit-balance is less. However, the 
increased charges under the head of distribution which go 
to make for financial stability, are aspects of the accounts 
that are welcomed ; the other matters that affect the profit- 
balance are of temporary concern. 

Wherever one looks in the accounts, there are the visible 
signs of added strength, from the capital account, through 
the working statements, to the reserves. The Company 
will need a good round sum at their back as an assurance 
in the immediate future. They will have it in the £768,407 
undivided balance which will remain after paying the in- 
creased dividend—increased by 2s. 8d. per cent.—at the 
rateof £417s.4d. With this substantial undivided balance, 
the statement in the report that the price of coal has in- 
creased materially since the last contracts were made, and 
consequently those for the current year will show a con- 
siderable advance, need not, and will not, cause such solici- 
tude as it might otherwise do. The reference to coal leads 
to a point that arouses interest in the present accounts. It 
is one of the finest tracks that the coal strike could have 
left upon the accounts ; and it illustrates the important part 
that the manufacturing department must play in pulling 
through a half year, and a time such as that experienced 
during the six weeks’ strike and after. Let us remark, before 
giving figures, that the accounts of the Barking and Chig- 
well Gas Companies for the first half of 1911 have been 
amalgamated with those of the Gaslight and Coke Company 
in getting out the figures for comparison with the past half 
year. So dealing with the accounts, coal in the past six 





months shows a diminished cost of £74,494; but oil cost 
£57,073, or £11,448 more, and coke and breeze used in 
manufacture £53,039, or £8995 more. The net decrease 
in the cost of material for gas manufacture is £54,051, 
which is a helpful sum. But we see that the Company’s 
consumption of coal in the half year was down to 881,654 
tons, which is 62,926 tons less than the Gaslight and Coke 
Company used in the corresponding half year, before the 
Barking and Chigwell supplies came into reckoning. This 
is interesting; but the reduction in the quantity of coal is 
not alone accounted for by the increased quantity of carbur- 
etted water gas made. In all, 8,475,280gallonsof oil were con- 
sumed, which is an increase of 2,010,845 gallons upon the 
amount the Gaslight Company used in the first half of 1911. 
The quantity of water gas made was 3,456,285,000 cubic 
feet, or an increase of 474,406,000 cubic feet on the Gaslight 
figure in the June half of last year. Now, if we deduct the 
former of the last two figures from the quantity of gas 
made in the past half year (14,566,457,000 cubic feet), there 
remains a make of coal gas of 11,110,172,000 cubic feet ; 
and if we divide this by the 881,654 tons of coal carbonized, 
there is found a make per ton of no less than 12,600 cubic feet, 
upon which, if we mistake not, the Governor will be able to 
congratulate the Chief Engineer (Mr. Thomas Goulden), the 
Works Engineers, and the carbonizing men as being the 
record production in the Company’s history. Six months 
ago, we pointed toa slight backward movement in the make 
of gas per ton; but the 12,600 cubic feet of the past half 
year is 674 cubic feet per ton in excess of the Gaslight pro- 
duction of the first half of rg11. This increase, multiplied 
by the 881,654 tons of coal used, represents in additional 
gas yield 594,234,796 cubic feet, which, if we regard every 
12,600 cubic feet as equal to a ton of coal, represents about 
47,162 tons. This is a considerable contribution to the 
lessened cost of coal, and accounts for a substantial part of 
the smaller quantity required ; the additional make of car- 
buretted water gas accounts for the balance of the reduction 
in the quantity of coal carbonized. 

There is another interesting point about the additional 
make from the quantity of coal used, and it is that it is 
more than double the increase in the sales of gas in the half 
year. The report mentions 1°94 per cent.; the volume of 
gas sold exhibits an increase of 254,982,000 cubic feet, all 
of which is private consumption, except an extra 12,497,000 
cubic feet under public lights and contracts. Though there 
was this excellent increase in the half year, in which oppos- 
ing business factors operated—for instance, the demand 
during the coal strike and the probable reduction during the 
sultry weather towards the end of the period covered by the 
accounts—the receipts for gas show a falling-off. Including 
public lighting, the revenue from gas was £ 1,664,890, which 
was £25,795 less than in the first half of 1911. Be it 
remembered, however, that the price in the Gaslight area 
was Id. per 1000 cubic feet less than in the corresponding 
period of last year, and in the Barking and Chigwell areas 
there were also reductions. Seeing that on the half-year’s 
private consumption an average 1d. per 1ooocubic feet reduc- 
tion would mean about £ 54,000, the result is excellent. Fol- 
lowing on with an examination of the revenue, the rental of 
meters, stoves, and fittings has increased by £19,809 ; and it 
may be incidentally remarked that the number of consumers 
has been augmented by 10,279, and gas-stoves by 24,451. In 
view of the fact that the half year was not the gas-fire season, 
in which such excellent business has been done of recent 
years, the 24,451 stoves show that the coal strike was an ill- 
wind that blew someone good. The income from residuals 
was £524,671, which was a reduction of £8649. But coke 
returned £14,456 less, and ammoniacal liquor and sulphate 
of ammonia £986 less; while breeze produced £1939 more, 
and tar and tar products £4853 more. The explanation of 
the reduction no doubt lies in the reduced quantity of coal 
carbonized. The half-year’s receipts were £2,372,159, Or 
less by £14,185 than in the first half of 1911. 

On the opposite side of the revenue account there is a total 
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reduction of £64,021 in the manufacturing expenses. Raw 
materials, as we have already shown, are a firm contributor 
of £54,051 to this, under the circumstances explained. 
Repairs and maintenance of works, too, cost £20,712 less; 
but there are gains in other items. For instance, we see 
the full effect of last year’s increase in the carbonizing 
wages—an additional £5000 or so having been required for 
this purpose. The manufacturing results show the sum has 
been earned. The total distribution expenses amount to 
£357,363, or an advance of £43,184, made up of increases 
in every item—salaries and wages, repairs and maintenance 
of mains and services, and repair and renewal of meters, 
stoves, and fittings. But if the capital account is looked 
into, it is seen that £56,814 has been written off for the 
depreciation of meters and stoves, as well as £15,582 for 
the depreciation of plant. Some £2000 additional has been 
spent on the public lamps. Rates and taxes are about 
£6000 more; and among other items there is a charge of 
£15,924 for retiring allowances under the Act of 1911. The 
total expenditure is £1,695,870, or an increase of £9725. 
Adding this to the £14,185 less revenue, the difference of 
£23,910 is obtained, by which the amount (£676,288) trans- 
ferred to the net revenue account is less than the balance 
twelve months since. As we said at the beginning of this 
review, the account is a strong one, due to administration, 
management, and hearty co-operation by all ranks of the 
Company ; and it shows, in marked manner, the wonderful 
vitality of the concern. 


The Fouling and Revivification of Oxide. 


Tue Chief Inspector of Alkali Works (Mr. W.S. Curphey), 
in the course of his annual report (from which abstracts 
were given in the “ JouRNAL” last week, and are concluded 
to-day), refers to the researches which have been made from 
time to time on the fouling and revivification of oxide of 
iron. These researches have thrown light on the action 
of oxide as a gas-purifying material, and have helped to 
settle the conditions in which it may be used to the best 
advantage. But it is indisputable that there is scope for 
further research on the question, and that more exact know- 
ledge than is now possessed regarding the effects of temper- 
ature, humidity, and the presence or absence of air on the 
activity of oxide in purifiers would be of great service to the 
gas manager. Ona cognate use of oxide—viz., for the ab- 
sorption of the sulphuretted hydrogen contained in the crude 
gases from the saturators of sulphate of ammonia plant— 
Mr. Curphey has carried out, with the aid of his Assistant 
(Mr. Linder), a series of valuable investigations, of which 
the primary object has been to ascertain the cause of the 
“ souring ” of oxide which sometimes occurs. This “ sour- 
“ing” is a condition assumed by the oxide after use, which 
is characterized by extreme sluggishness or inactivity in 
respect of both the absorption of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and oxidation or revivification. The investigations go far 
towards revealing the conditions in which oxide becomes 
“ sour,” and incidentally throw much light on the effects of 
temperature, humidity, and aération on the fouling and revi- 
vification of oxide. The account of them, which is given in 
other columns of to-day’s “ JourNAL,” will well repay most 
careful study by all who are interested in the purification 
by oxide of either coal gas or the effluent gases from sul- 
phate saturators. 

It would appear that, given absence of oxygen, the pro- 
portion and nature of the other gases which accompany the 
sulphuretted hydrogen into the purifier do not materially 
affect the absorption of that gas by the oxide. In crude 
coal gas the sulphuretted hydrogen will be only 1 to 1°5 per 
cent. of the total volume ; whereas in saturator gases, it may 
range from 10 to 45 per cent. The remainder of these 
gases will be almost wholly carbonic acid. Notwithstanding 
such differences in composition, it would seem that, ceteris 
paribus, oxide is equally active in both cases towards sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, provided the rate of flow, calculated 
for that constituent, is the same, and provided that any 
air admitted is proportional in volume to the sulphuretted 
hydrogen present. Consequently, most of the information 
afforded by Mr. Curphey’s investigations is directly transfer- 
able to the use of oxide in gas purification. 

The conclusions to which the results of Mr. Curphey’s 
experiments point may be summarized as follows: The 
temperature most favourable for maximum absorption of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, either with or without admission 
of air with the gas, lies in the neighbourhood of 140° Fahr. 





Oxide fouled at about this temperature gives, on revivifica- 
tion, a maximum yield of free sulphur, and a minimum of 
sulphur in other forms. The efficiency of the oxide as an 
absorbent of sulphuretted hydrogen is controlled in a marked 
degree by the amount of moisture present, and wetting the 
oxide, and then drying at about 77° Fahr., appears to give 
about the most efficient degree of hydration. The admission 
of air with the gas, in the ratio of two volumes of air to 
one volume of sulphuretted hydrogen, increases the efficiency 
of the oxide, both in respect of the weight of sulphur which 
it absorbs and the yield of free sulphur therefrom. The foul- 
ing of oxide at temperatures above about 210° Fahr., in the 
absence of air, and above about 275° Fahr. when air is ad- 
mitted, results in the formation of soluble salts of iron (e.g. the 
sulphate), and of the disulphide (FeS,) in very considerable 
quantity. The condition of “sourness”’ is thus produced, 
and the efficiency of the oxide is interfered with. On 
exposure to air, the disulphide is oxidized by degrees to 
ferrous sulphate; and, if treated with alkali, the latter is 
converted into ferrous hydrate, and ultimately into hydrated 
ferric oxide. Thus, by alternately treating it with alkali 
and exposing it to air, “sour’’ oxide may, after awhile, be 
restored to a healthy condition. The presence of a trace of 
ammonia in the gas may possibly prevent the formation of 
the disulphide, and the incidence of “sourness.” The 
formation of ferrous sulphate is hindered by the presence 
of air, with sulphuretted hydrogen in excess, even when the 
temperature is high. 

These are the more important deductions to which the 
experimental work leads. An attempt has been made also 
to compare the conditions prevailing at a number of works 
where oxide is used for absorbing the sulphuretted hydrogen 
from the saturator gases from the sulphate plant— some 
being works where “ souring ” of the oxide is rare, and some 
being works where it is chronic. But the comparison has 
proved fruitless, by reason of the insufficiency of the infor- 
mation available on many material points. Hence the 
deductions from the laboratory researches have not yet been 
substantiated by the results of observations made on works’ 
purifiers. Some useful data, however, as to the tempera- 
tures prevailing in the oxide purifiers attached to the sul- 
phate plant at the Dundee Gas-Works have been supplied 
by Mr. Alexander Yuill, the Engineer and Manager of the 
works, and some less complete observations have been 
made by Mr. Linder on the similar purifiers at the New 
Southgate Gas-Works. These data are included in Mr. 
Curphey’s report, which also gives a valuable historical 
vésumé of the work of earlier observers on the behaviour of 
oxide in the removal of sulphuetted hydrogen from crude 
coal gas. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Production. 


THE annual report of the Chief Inspector under the Alkali 
Works Kegulation Act (Mr. W. S. Curphey) is, like those 
of his predecessor (Mr. R. Forbes Carpenter), one for study. 
These documents are not a mere record of the extent of 
formal duty performed, and of the results of inspection; but 
the Chief Inspector and those who labour with him are so 
enthusiastic over their work that they investigate processes 
and problems, and try to discover the raison d’étre of certain 
phenomena that are met with in the course of their examina- 
tions. Such work as this is of the greatest possible help to 
those whose business it is to conduct the processes. In the 
present report, there is an account of much laboratory and 
other investigation ; and it is hoped that Mr. Curphey and 
his colleagues will have an opportunity of further pursuing 
the particular subject now being dealt with, and of arriving 
at a definite conclusion. The inquiry that they have taken 
up is discussed in the preceding article. 

Here, however, two or three other interesting matters may 
have attention drawn to them. The first is as to the distri- 
bution of the production of sulphate of ammonia. It will be 
observed that the figures given by the Chief Inspector as 
to production during 1911 vary somewhat from the estimates 
supplied by Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch at the beginning 
of the year, but not to any substantial extent—indeed, the 
approximation of the two sets of figures is surprising. But 
in Mr. Curphey’s figures, he separates the coke-oven output 
from that of producer gas plants and carbonizing works; so 
that we obtain here the exact relation of the contribution of 
coke-ovens to that of gas-works. The figures show that the 
rate of increase from coke-ovens is proceeding at accelerated 
pace, which, if sustained, will, in the course of five years, 
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place the production of this active source abreast of that of 
gas undertakings. A spoke may this year have been put 
into the wheel of progress by the length of the coal strike; 
and we shall see to what extent, if any, later on. The in- 
crease, however, from this source in Ig10 upon Ig0g was 
9779 tons; while last year the advance on 1910 was 12,678 
tons—bringing up the production to 105,343 tons, which is 
only 63,440 tons behind the total output of gas-works 
(168,783 tons), which output expanded by some 963 tons in 
the year. In view of the expansion of the gas business of 
the United Kingdom, the small increment of sulphate of 
ammonia output may appear somewhat inexplicable to the 
outside observer. It is, however, sufficiently explained by 
the increase in gas business having been largely met, not 
by any large additional consumption of coal, but by the 
material gains in gas production per ton of coal, owing to 
the application of more scientific methods in carbonization. 
The last two or three years, too, have shown an increased 
use of water gas, which also means a certain amount of 
restriction in the rate of advance of the carbonization of 
coal for gas production. 

Looking in other directions, it is observed that producer 
and carbonizing works, with a production of close upon 
30,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia, extended their girth 
by upwards of 2000 tons; while shale-works, in their yield 
of 60,765 tons, added 1652 tons to their disposable quantity. 
Iron works continue a steady contribution of about 20,000 
tons. The sum of the increased output of 1911 upon Ig10 
is 17,389 tons; and it speaks well for the position in the 
markets that sulphate of ammonia has created for itself that 
current prices, in view of the constantly expanding output, 
should be maintained at the figures that have been realized 
for some time past now. The fact of increasing supply 
cannot be altered; and no one wishes to alter it. There is 
plenty of room for the creation of additional demand ; and 
that is the work that has to be followed up with true com- 
mercial persistence. 

Mr. Curphey refers to the slow departure from the old 
system of producing sulphate of ammonia to the “ direct ” 
one. This change is one that must wait on experience, and 
on the proofs of an economic advantage. But it is quite 
possible that, by the aid of the work of the Alkali Manu- 
facturers’ Association, a large number of the smaller gas- 
works will be driven to the adoption of sulphate of am- 
monia manufacture by utilizing one of the simple forms 
of plant now on the market. If this is one result of the 
impasse the chemical manufacturers are trying to create, for 
their own benefit, in regard to ammoniacal liquor, then the 
Chief Inspector and his fellow workers will find their 
peregrinations amid rural scenes will be on the increase. 


Grandmotherly Prescription. 


WE shall begin to doubt the wisdom of having Public Ser- 
vice Commissions, as is the case in the United States of 
America, when we find them decreeing conditions to apply 
to the public services that are both useless and (we were 
going to say) impracticable, but anyway that are partly that, 
and wholly burdensome. In this country there has been in 
the Parliamentary Committee rooms this session, an attempt 
to raise the old statutory minimum pressures for gas supply ; 
but Parliament has not been persuaded that there is any 
need to interfere, in view of the necessity that exists for gas 
suppliers to do what is essential in these times in this respect 
for their own protection, and to safeguard the continuity of 
patronage. These conditions are quite sufficient. Nothing 
can improve upon them; but, on the contrary, it is easy to 
see that cast-iron rules as to pressure, and as to infinitesimal 
pressure variations, may work to the detriment, instead of 
serving the interests, of consumers in each district. Gas- 
supply districts must be of wonderfully uniform level, and 
the conditions of gas use must be particularly constant that 
will be able to comply with certain of the rules that the 
Public Service Commission of the First New York district 
have laid down regarding supply pressures in the borough 
of Manhattan. 

Pressure-gauges are to be fixed at the minimum pressure 
point in each square mile of gas-supply area; and no con- 
sumer is to be beyond a defined maximum distance from a 
pressure-gauge. The consumers we do not suppose will 
ever realize anything different from what exists now, though 
they have so close at hand these silent detectors watching 
Over their interests. Indeed, we imagine that every gas 


engineer responsible for a good service in his area of supply 





would habitually investigate the pressure conditions without 
such a stipulation as this. Another condition is that the 
minimum pressure is not to be less at any time than 2 inches 
on two consecutive days, as measured at the consumers’ end 
of the service-pipe ; and the maximum pressure, unless there 
is a specific formal request for anything higher, is not to be 
more than 6 inches. The Commissioners are going to the 
extremes of absurdity. There is really no need for 2 inches 
pressure when consumption is not proceeding—say, during 
the night; and there is no necessity to limit the top pressure 
to 6 inches, seeing that it all depends upon the use to which 
gas is to be applied what is the most suitable maximum. 
Inverted burners, gas-fires, gas-engines, and other uses com- 
pel the gas suppliers to keep the minimum right; and the 
consumer gets the best possible pressure for his individual 
requirements when the gas suppliers maintain, during the 
hours of consumption, a high pressure on the district, and 
govern it down to what is necessary on the consumer’s ser- 
vice-pipe. If there are substantial arguments against such 
a minimum at all times as 2 inches and a maximum of 
6 inches, one can really only ridicule the stipulations as to 
maximum momentary pressure variations and maximum 
pulsating pressure variations. 

The Commissioners are working for impracticable condi- 
tions ; while competition, self-protection, and the complaints 
of consumers in the event of seriously defective pressures, 
are much more effective to the gaining and maintaining of 
the desired end than stereotyped minimum and maximum 
figures, with other conditions sandwiched between. Gas 
supply in this country has had enough of grandmotherly 
prescription. The Public Service Commissioners of the 
First New York District might have kept themselves free 
from going to a worse length (as will be seen by the report 
elsewhere in this issue) than has ever been suggested here 
in England. 











County Borough of Stoke-on-Trent Gas Supply. 


Some particulars will be found in another part of this issue 
of the past year’s operations of the four gas-works comprised 
in the area of the County Borough of Stoke-on-Trent—namely, 
Burslem, Fenton, Longton, and Stoke—and it is shown that there 
was a total increase in consumption for the twelve months of 22 
million cubic feet. Under the provisions of the Federation Act 
of the County Borough, the Corporation are not allowed to make 
profits in aid of the rates, and consequently the price of gas has 
been materially reduced. As a matter of fact, the price charged 
during the year was 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet (with reduced 
rates for motive power and public lighting, and no meter-rents), 
with the exception of the Stoke works, whose rate was 3d. more, 
or 2s. 1d. per 1000 feet. The Gas Committee, however, are striving 
to give consumers at Stoke the same benefits as are enjoyed 
by the other towns. It may be mentioned that a feature of the 
policy adopted by the Council is to charge the same price per 
1000 cubic feet to the slot-meter consumers as to users of 
ordinary meters. The accounts show that the loan repayments 
and interest in connection with the different works amounted, per 
1000 cubic feet of gas sold, to 625d. at Burslem, 6°94d. at Fenton, 
9°32d. at Longton, and 6°36d. at Stoke. At three of the works 
there was a profit on the year’s operations; the figures being 
Burslem 1°55d., Fenton 2°74d., Longton 2°87d. per 1000 cubic 
feet sold. The remaining works—Stoke—on the other hand, 
shows a small loss of 0°31d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. The 
working statistics show that Longton came first in the matter of 
the make and sales of gas per ton of coal carbonized, while it was 
at the bottom of the list as regarded the percentage of gas unac- 
counted for. The make of gas per ton of coal at Longton was 
13,080 cubic feet, and the sales 12,230 cubic feet ; while the pro- 
portion of gas unaccounted for was 4°72 per cent. 


Public Lighting of the City of London. 


The annual report of the City Engineer, Mr. Frank Sumner, 
M.Inst.C.E., on the lighting of the City of London, is, as usual, 
extremely interesting. It deals fully with the question of the rival 
illuminants in the City—bringing down to date the story of the 
struggle that has taken place during the last few years between 
the Companies concerned. The report enumerates the stages 
that have led to the present decision, mentioning the visit of the 
deputation to the Continent in 1909, the subsequent experiments 
of the Companies in 1910, and the arrangements afterwards made 
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by which the Companies agreed with the Corporation to divide 
the City in equal proportions between them for lighting by gas 
and electricity, by centrally-hung lamps as far as practicable, 
thus saving to the ratepayers about £6830 per annum—viz.. gas 
about £3380, and electricity about £3450—in the cost of lighting, 
and at the same time giving the Corporation an increase in illu- 
minating power of some 600,000 candles, on a ten years’ contract. 
The present cost of public lighting in the City, as set out, is about 
£20,873. From the report, it seems there are still 332 “ original 
type ‘open’ arc” lamps in use, for which the Corporation pay 
£26 a year each, against 71 flame arcs of considerably greater 
candle power, for which only £17 10s. each per annum is paid. 
We presume, however, that these old, expensive, and not very 
efficient lamps are all doomed under the new contract. If other- 
wise, there would be no justification for their continued existence. 
We notice that 80 failures of arc lamps cost the Electric Lighting 
Company £13 2s. 7d. during the year in penalties, and that the 
lighting of the electric lamps during 43 foggy occasions cost the 
City £330 17s. 3d. Turning to gas lighting, we find there were 
2648 lamps of various types, of which 130 are high-pressure lamps 
in the main streets. The lighting up of these 2648 gas-lamps 
during 54 foggy days entailed an additional cost of £404 9s. 7d. 
Dealing with the high-pressure lamps, it is pointed out that those 
in Fleet Street “have been satisfactorily maintained during the 
year.” A list of the thoroughfares to be lighted by centrally-hung 
lamps, both gas and electric, is appended to the report, the 
lighting section of which concludes by stating that the experi- 
mental flame arc lamps (centrally hung) installed by the Charing 
Cross, West End, and City Electricity Supply Company during 
November, 1907, were taken over by the City of London Electric 
Light Company, which Company are now maintaining the lamps 
Thus exit the Charing Cross Company from City public lighting. 





Hygienic Efficiency of Gas-Fires. 

Up to the present, there has been no generally recognized 
standard test in the gas-supply industry for the hygienic efficiency of 
gas-fires. In the works of some of the manufacturers chemical tests 
are made, under certain conditions, but what these conditions are 
is a matter about which the outer world knows little, if anything. 
Outside the makers’ works, frequently a lighted taper held in front 
of the canopy of a fixed gas-fire has given satisfaction to the fitter ; 
and the experience of consumers has satisfied them as to the pre- 
sence or otherwise in a room of vagrant products of combustion. 
The Davis Gas-Stove Company, as will be seen in an article 
elsewhere in this issue, has proposed a new standard of hygienic 
efficiency, which gives assurance that those gas-fires that can 
comply with it will be, in themselves, positively efficient from the 
hygienic standpoint. Their technical staff has devised what is 
termed the “ Shadowgraph ” test for gas-fires, the details of which 
test will be found described in the special article. The standard 
of efficiency put plainly is this: That, without the aid of chimney 
draught or any addition to the fire in the way of flue-pipe, there 
shall be no escape whatever, as certified by the test, of products 
of combustion from beneath the canopy of the fire. There are 
fires on the market that could not meet this standard of efficiency, 
but from which, with the aid of chimney draught and a length of 
flue-pipe sufficient to produce the necessary draw, no products 
are found to escape from the canopy into a room. But the 
Davis Gas-Stove Company maintain that, if the canopies, the 
canopy chambers, and the flue openings of fires are properly con- 
structed, and the relations of canopy to burner-line and of the 
bottom of the canopy to flue-opening are properly determined, 
there is no reason why every gas-fire placed on the market should 
not meet with the standard of hygienic efficiency which they have 
set up, and which their own new gas-fire productions show is 
obtainable. If this high efficiency can be attained by a fire (as 
demonstration shows it can be obtained) without the assistance 
of chimney and flue-pipe, then between such a fire and one that 
needs a flue to obviate escape of products under the canopy, 
there is a margin of advantage, to the credit of the former, that 
has a value to both gas supplier and gas user. That is a plain, 
incontrovertible submission. The points of construction in the 
canopy and associated with the flue-opening which the Davis 
Company contend, from the investigations of their technical staff, 
must be abandoned, and those which must be adopted to reach 
their standard, are set out in the article, and are illustrated by 
diagrams, in which are amalgamated what are considered at 
Luton to be incorrect and correct structural principles. 





PRESENTATION TO MR. CORBET WOODALL. 


TueE Horseferry Road offices of the Gaslight and Coke Company 
were, last Thursday afternoon, the scene of an interesting inci- 


dent in the celebration of the centenary of the Company. It was 
the presentation, by the staff of the Company to the Governor 
(Mr. Corbet Woodall) of his portrait in oils. In these introductory 
lines, it is unnecessary to explain the circumstances of the gift, 
which will be allotted a place of honour in the Board-room among 
portraits of those gas administrators who have a distinguished 
place in the annals of the Company for the part they have taken 
in making its unique history. The staff were present on the occa- 
sion in their hundreds; and most of them wore the centenary 
medal which was so conspicuous at the remarkable festival re- 
cently held at the Crystal Palace. 

The presentation took place in the large dining-hall; and when 
the Governor entered, escorted by the Deputy-Governor (Mr. 
Ulick 3. Burke) and other members of the Board, together with 
the chief officers, he was received by the large company with an 
enthusiasm, which alone testified a deep-rooted affection. 

The Deputy-GovErRNor having taken the chair, 

Mr. D. Mitne Watson, the General Manager, at once rose, 
and said: We have asked the Governor to come here to-day 
in order that we may perform a very pleasant duty—that is to 
present him with his portrait. Before I say anything of a personal 
nature, I should like to explain, in a few words, how the idea of this 
presentation came about. It wasin several of our minds that it would 
be a very proper and suitable thing to present the Governor with 
some testimony of our affection and regard at the time of the cele- 
bration of the Company’s centenary. Therefore, some few months 
ago, a meeting was held at the chief office here, at which most of 
the heads of the departments and station engineers were present. 
The question was discussed ; and it was decided there and then, 
with absolute unanimity, that steps should be taken to present 
this portrait. The next step was the formation of voluntary com- 
mittees at all the centres of the Company’s work. Each centre 
elected its own Committee, and collected the money wholly volun- 
tarily. 1 may saya limit was put, so that no one should impoverish 
himself in his zeal to show his appreciation of our Governor. The 
Committees received contributions which were privately acknow- 
ledged; so that no one knows what his fellow gave. Therefore, I 
may say that this was an entirely spontaneous and voluntary move- 
ment on the part of the staff. Having got the money together, 
we approached Mr. Fiddes Watt—a gentleman who has won 
fame in portraiture. Among those whose portraits he has painted 
are the Prime Minister, Earl Grey, Lord Loreburn, and Lord 
Haldane; and so we felt we were quite safe in entrusting to Mr. 
Fiddes Watt the important duty of portraying our Governor’s 
features. I hope you will not be disappointed with the result. 
We hope to present a photogravure of the portrait to each sub- 
scriber; and I am sure will all be glad to have one. [Cheers.| 
Well, now, gentlemen, I should like to say a few words in regard 
to the Governor himself, if he will now permit me to do so. The 
Governor has presided over the destinies of our Company for six 
years ; and I suppose there have never been more eventful con- 
secutive six years in the history of any Company than these of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company; nor doI think any Company has come 
more triumphantly out of its struggles than we have done so far. 
These years have been marked by not only a great expansion in 
the Company’s business, but also by one or two notable events. The 
price of gas has been reduced to a level only once reached before by 
the Company—viz., 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Company’s 
borders have been largely extended by means of amalgamations ; 
and, further and lastly, but not less important, we have had the 
great benefit of co-partnership bestowed upon us as a staff. But 
even among these material gains, great as they are, to my mind the 
greatest gain of all has been the new spirit which the Governor has 
infused into the whole Company. I think this has been particu- 
larly marked in recent events. During the strikes, and the labour 
unrest generally, the men of the Company have remained loyal. 
I am sure if any further visible proof of their loyalty were neces- 
sary, that proof was amply furnished at the meeting at the Crystal 
Palace a fortnight ago. I am certain that no one could wish to 
see a more contented and cheerful group of working men than 
were gathered there to hear the admirable address of the Governor 
in the theatre of the Palace. May I be allowed to once more 
thank the Governor and Directors on behalf of the staff and work- 
men for the magnificent way in which they have celebrated the 
centenary, which has imprinted itself in the minds of everyone of 
us? In speaking of this new spirit, there are two common ways 
of managing men. One way is by inculcating fear in the men by 
threats and hard driving; the other is by cajolery and flattery, 
the result of fear on the part of the management. One is as bad 
as the other. The Governor has shown a third, and better, way 
of doing it. He has shown that if we treat a man fairly, 
and give him a higher ideal than he has possessed before, that 
he will gradually form a more dignified opinion of himself and his 
occupation. That is the lesson the Governor has taught in the 
Gaslight and Coke Company. [Cheers.] I think we find the 
effect of this in all departments. We find it in what the men say 
when they speak; we find it in what they do, which is still more 
important. Now, gentlemen, I feel, speaking on bzhalf of the 
staff, what a great sense of responsibility it gives us to carry out 
this spirit—to carry it down to all ranks. It is not enough for the 
Governor to be imbued with this spirit, but each one of us must 
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be imbued with it, so that we can carry it down to the ranks 
below us in the service. I think the heads of the departments 
will thoroughly agree with me when I say that we owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Governor. Very often, even in employments the 
most exciting, there are dull moments. But I can assure you, 
speaking as I do with knowledge of those departments that come 
into intimate contact with the Governor, that he never enters a 
room without our losing at once any feeling of depression. The 
feeling of hard work which cannot be got through disappears when 
the Governor appears. He brightens and stimulates, and makes 
us feel that everything that is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well. He gives us the feeling that he is our personal friend; that 
he understands our case ; and that he takes a personal interest in 
us. These are things that we all appreciate. Of this I am sure, 
gentlemen, that whatever line of life the Governor might have 
entered upon—whether politics, law, the church, or any other 
career—he would have distinguished himself, and would have 
come out at the top. Although he chose a business career, I do 
not think anybody who has done as he has—brought happiness 
into the homes of some 13,000 individual workmen and members 
of a staff—can be said to have spent his life amiss. [Cheers.] I 
am sure he has made one corner of the world brighter for most of 
us; and in that way he has done his duty and served his country 
as well as many ageneral on the field of battle. Without saying 
more, Sir, I will, on behalf of the staff, ask you to accept this 
portrait. |Applause.] 


The portrait was then unveiled; and the life-like features of 
the Governor were revealed. It is a three-quarter length portrait, 
with the Governor in characteristic attitude. An old carved, 
richly gilt frame adds to the charm of the artist’s work. 


The GoveRNoR (who was received with loud cheering) said: 
Friends and colleagues, I do not think many of you can realize 
how difficult it is for me to make acknowledgment, in an as- 
sembly like this, and after hearing words like those used by Mr. 
Watson—words spoken in a way that makes one feel the kindness 
and sincerity of them—and after witnessing the extremely cordial 
way in which you have approved and endorsed what he has said. 
For what has been said, I thank you heartily; and I feel that, 
inasmuch as they appear to me to be in a measure typical of the 
spirit which prevails throughout the staff, they are to me doubly 
welcome. I thank you also for the gift itself. As a modest man, 
I cannot call it a beautiful picture; but I may say it is an excel- 
lent work of art, which will not lower the already high repute of 
its painter, Mr. Fiddes Watt. This event is one of peculiar interest 
to me, as you will very well understand. This is our centenary 
year, of which you have been reminded more than once; and it 
appears to me that, in a measure, I am reaping the fruit—reaping 
the advantage—of happening to be the Governor of the Company 
in this particular year. A hundred years appear to be a very 
long time. It is a long period. But the length of the period 
seems dwarfed when I remember that, for more than half of it, I 
have been actively engaged in the business of the working, manage- 
ment, and control of gas undertakings. Fifty years is half the 
length of the life of our Company; and I may say that, in the 
course of this long period, I have, I believe, fulfilled, in my measure, 
the duties that are now discharged by each individual of the 
staff now present. I do not think that there is any part of the 
duty of an officer of a gas company that I have not in my time 
had to discharge. It is forty years and more since I came to 
London. I came sacrificing pretty nearly one-half of the income 
I was enjoying before I came. But I felt the sphere in London 
was a larger one; and I was willing to take my chance in it. I 
have done, I think, my share in the work that has gone on in that 
forty years with regard to the gas supply of London. These 
remarks are suggested by what Lord Shaw said the other evening 
—that as every soldier in the army of Napoleon felt that he 
carried the “ baton” of a Field-Marshal in his knapsack so each 
officer of this Company might look forward to being some day its 
Chairman. And now I think I may say that this presentation 
can hardly be charged against me as, in any sense, a matter of 
vanity. The work, as Mr. Watson has told you, was your own; 
and although I am very willing to have the result thrust upon me, 
itis not of my own seeking. But I do not think it is always vanity 
that leads a man or a woman to desire to leave behind something 
that will bea memento after he or she has left the stage. I do not 
know who said it, but he spoke what I think isthe sentiment probably 
of everybody here, when he said, “ Lord, keep my memory green.” 
It is a perfectly human desire that, after one’s work is done, one 
shall not go altogether out of the remembrance of those who 
follow after. That is a natural desire which I, at any rate, feel 
very strongly. Undertakings great and small are carried on; they 
may prosper more or less; and they continue for a length of time. 
But the men who have to deal with the undertakings pass away, 
and often are very soon forgotten. Now I think a memorial like 
this—a portrait in the Company’s Board-room—will do as much 
for me in this respect as I can hope for. I am proud to think I shall 
take my place with those who have in past times done good work for 
the Company. This will cause those who come after us to say: 
“Well, in his time, he won the respect and confidence of those 
about him, and so, with their help, he was able to do something to 
add to the Company’s prosperity.” It may seem irreverent; but 
some of you I have no doubt have seen the story of some men who 
established in the Western States of America a new town, which 
flourished and prospered. The leader of them died; and it was 
decided that they should preserve in the town a memento of this 





good citizen. So a statue was designed, and was about to be 
erected. The Committee met to consider the matter; and they 
decided that the leader’s name should be put upon the pedestal. 
But that did not seem enough. They wanted some testimony as 
to the value of the man, and so they appointed a Sub-Committee 
to go out and decide upon an inscription to be added to the name. 
The Committee returned, and reported in favour of the follow- 
ing: “ He did his damnedest ; angels could do no more.” Apart 
from the poetry and picturesqueness of the language [Laughter], 
that was, I think, coming from those men, a superb testimony 
to the lost friend. It means simply that that man did his very 
best, and won the esteem of his fellows. And I say with regard 
to all of us, if it can only be said, after our time has gone, that we 
did our very best, nothing better could be asked of us here or else- 
where. I should like to say once more how much I appreciate 
the kindly thought that led to this presentation, and how much I 
feel the extremely charming way it has been carried through—cul- 
minating in the observations of Mr. Watson. [Applause. | 


All the members of the staff present subsequently filed past 
the portrait ; and the expressions of opinion were general as to 


the faithful reproduction of the features of the Governor by 
Mr. Fiddes Watt. 





PERSONAL. 


The Oldbury District Council have increased the salary of Mr. 
ApaMm Cooke, the Gas Engineer, by £60 per annum; and the 
present arrangement continues with regard to his house and the 
rent and rates. 


Alderman Heap, Chairman of the Rochdale Corporation Water 
Committee, has been the recipient of a resolution passed by his 
colleagues on the Committee, congratulating him on the recent 
attainment of the eightieth anniversary of his birthday. 


Mr. A. O. Jones has been presented with a cabin trunk by his 
friends at West Bromwich, on leaving to take up the duties in 
connection with the new gas-works at Manilla, with which, as 
announced in the “ JourNAL” for the gth inst. (p. 112), he has 
been entrusted. 


Mr. F. H. Wepp has; we learn, been appointed Assistant-Engi- 
neer to the South Brisbane Gas Company, and will leave England 
on the 23rd prox. Mr. Wedd is at present with the Ilford Gas 
Company, where he has been for some years past. Previous 
to going to Ilford, he was at Thorneycroft’s, with whom he took 
a position shortly after completing his pupilage at the works of 
Messrs. George Waller and Son, at Stroud. Mr. Wedd joined 
the London and Southern District Junior Gas Association at the 
commencement of its career, and the members will miss him, 
while, with his many other friends, congratulating him upon his 
new appointment. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Mackay, of Montrose, who has been appointed, 
out of forty applicants, Manager of the Motherwell Gas-Works, 
was for the past eight years Engineer and Manager to the Mon- 
trose Gaslight Company. A native of Glasgow, he, on the com- 
pletion of his apprenticeship as an engineer, entered the Glasgow 
Corporation Gas Department, and after seven years’ service there 
was appointed to the Montrose Gas-Works—being at that time 
Assistant Manager. Mr. Mackay has been instrumental in greatly 
developing the Montrose undertaking ; the consumption of gas 
having risen from 2,000,000 to 34,810,000 cubic feet during his 
period of office there. The plant has also been greatly improved 
and extended. 


In connection with the report of the proceedings at the recent 
Wesleyan Conference in Liverpool, the “ Methodist Recorder ” 
gave a number of portraits of prominent members of the Society, 
with a few remarks on their work in connection with it. One was 
of Mr. Epwarp ALLEN, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer of the Liverpool 
United Gas Company. Mr. Allen’s family attended the Wesley 
Chapel at Tranmere, Birkenhead, in 1863, and he entered the 
Sunday School, of which he eventually became Superintendent. 
He is a class leader and local preacher in the St. John’s Circuit, 
Liverpool, where he is also Circuit Steward. He was for some 
years Chairman of the Liverpool District Committee of the Local 
Preachers’ Mutual Aid Association. 








The South Metropolitan Gas Company’s Dividend.—Subject to 
audit, the accounts of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
for the past half year provide for the full statutory dividend 


at the rate of £5 gs. 4d. per cent. per annum; and the carry- 
forward will be £154,033. 


Masonic.—At the recent annual meeting of the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Essex, held at Romford, the Prov. G.M. (Colonel 
Mark Lockwood, M.P.) conferred the dignity of P.P. Junior Grand 
Warden on W. Bro. W. D. Child, who had held rank in the Pro- 
vince as P.P.G.Std.B. since 1896. Bro. Child was initiated in the 
Liberty of Havering Lodge, No. 1437, in 1884— Master, 1894. He 
was W.M. of the Evening Star Lodge, No. 1719, in 1go01, and had 
served on the Board of Management Royal Masonic Benevolent 
Institution for fifteen years. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


A Spiteful Article—Flame Arc Candle Powers Extraordinary —Illumi- 
nation Good and Bad—Tests of the Inverted Gas-Burner Prove 
its Efficiency—Sundry Points—Electric Lamp Preferences for 
Street Lighting—Tramcar Drivers as Arbiters—The Point Fives— 
Provisional Orders. 


Tue “ Electrical Times ” among all our electrical contemporaries 
is the one that has been most rampant over the decision of the 
Bournemouth Town Council to supersede electric lighting by 
modern gas lighting in the portion of the streets at present so 
illuminated. Our contemporary, in a piece of specious special 
pleading, has done its best to throw dust in the eyes of the people 
of Bournemouth. A whole page was devoted to this purpose on 
July 18; and great care was exercised by some one or more per- 
sons to see that those with any influence in governmental matters 
in the borough were supplied with copies prior to the last Council 
meeting. In fact, there has been an attempt, by the aid of the 
article, to stimulate an agitation in the town against accepting 
the Gas Company’s contract. The “ Electrical Times,” with ex- 
tremely bad taste, and not in a way that is likely to do good to 
the Electricity Company whose interests they thought they were 
serving, attacked the Chairman of the Lighting Committee (Alder- 
man Slade), and suggested that he and his colleagues had dealt 
with the whole of this question in a slipshod fashion. Our con- 
temporary went upon the lines that any tale was good enough, 
so long as it gave a highly-coloured side to their case. Instead of 
Alderman Slade and his colleagues being in this way exposed to 
the sneers of a prejudiced writer insufficiently informed, they 
ought to have been commended for the care they had taken in the 
matter. They had in the trials high-pressure and low-pressure 
gas-lamps, and electric flame arclamps and metallic filament lamps 
fixed in various parts of the borough. And, as the result of their 
observations—observations made to determine the most suitable 
lights for the main roads—they passed a resolution instructing 
the Borough Surveyor to fit up eleven flame arc lamps, and the 
Gas Company to fix 35 high-power low-pressure inverted lamps, 
so that they could further judge of their respective values. The 
Gas Company complied with the resolution ; the Borough Surveyor 
(whom the “ Electrical Times” refers to as having been bye-passed) 
only fitted up two flame arc lamps. There was an opportunity 
bye-passed. Whose fault was that? 

In the special article of our contemporary on the subject, the 
imagination of the writer must, while his pen was running, have been 
unduly excited ; for he spoke of flame arc lamps of 3500-candle 
power having been offered to the Council for £11 5s. per annum 
by the Electric Company. Only the week before,the same paper 
stated that the offer was for 2000-candle lamps; so that the lamps 
had grown in capacity in the seven days by no less than 1500- 
candle power. Amazing things do appear in the shape of imagi- 
native candle powers in electrical literature; but the “ Electrical 
Times” knows, as well as we do, that these nominal values that 
are attached to flame arc lamps are fictitious, and do not bear 
any relation to actual work, besides which testing authorities have 
shown that such lamps are not the most valuable for securing 
well-distributed illumination. As a matter of fact, the gas-lamps 
are to be spaced at Bournemouth at half the distance proposed 
for the jumpy flame arc lamps; and therefore the illumination will 
not have the spottiness that would have been the case with the 
flamearclamps. Furthermore, as to the candle powers attributed 
to the flame arc lamps, we are left wondering how the “ Electrical 
Times” knows that they are of 2000 or 3500 candle power, seeing 
that it “doubts whether there is such a thingas a photometer in 
Bournemouth.” Our friends may speak for the electricity sup- 
pliers, but not for the Gas Company, who are under a statutory 
obligation to provide and maintain photometrical and other test- 
ing appliances. 

Our contemporary says a good deal about the candle power of 
gas-lamps; and it is in this connection particularly that we accuse 
it of trying to throw dust in the eyes of the people of Bourne- 
mouth. All through parts of the article, there is an endeavour to 
convey the impression that a 600-candle power light by means of 
a low-pressure inverted gas-lamp is not a realizable and maintain- 
able duty. Now perhaps our friends whose souls are so sorely 
vexed are not aware that the Gas Company were the only com- 
petitors who did guarantee a definite standard under proper tests; 
and the Lighting Committee could not get any such definite 
guarantee from the electrical people. But what the “ Electrical 
Times” is fully aware of is that the gas industry, through the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, was the first to accept illumination 
as the basis of contract for street lighting, and that the elec- 
trical industry did not lead the way in this matter. It also knows 
that in Westminster, Holborn, and the City, the Company named 
are under illumination power tests and penalties in connection with 
both high and low pressure lamps; and it is also cognizant of the 
fact that in Westminster the reports of the City Engineer show that 
his tests always find the lamps in excess of their contractilluminating 
power. We challenge the “Electrical Times” to traduce these 


Westminster tests in the same manner that it has been trying to. 


inflict injury upon incandescent gas lighting in the eyes of the 
people of Bournemouth. It dare not doit. The tests that have 
been made in Westminster, and those that will be made in Holborn 
and the City, refer to lamps of somewhat similar construction to 
those that are to be adopted at Bournemouth, but, with the new 





larger power burners, a higher efficiency per cubic foot of gas con- 
sumed per hour is obtained. Moreover, the lamps that won favour 
at Bournemouth are the identical ones that won the lighting con- 
tract at Doncaster, where the Corporation own both the gas and 
electricity undertakings, where competitive tests were made, where 
the Gas and Electrical Engineers got out curves and much else 
which conclusively proved that the highest minimum candle power 
found in the streets was in those lighted by the gas-lamps, and that 
in these streets there was a more even illumination than in those 
experimentally lighted by the arc and metallic filament lamps. 
Where, then, is the ground for the vilification by our electrical 
contemporary of these incandescent gas-lamps, and for the sneer 
that 200-candle power per burner “is a truly remarkable figure for 
low-pressure gas.” This sneer displays the vast ignorance on the 
subject of the electrical writer. All that is said throughout the 
article shows that the writer knows nothing whatever of the lamps. 
There are several low-pressure lamps on the market that will give 
40 candles per cubic foot of gas consumed per hour. There is 
nothing remarkable about this to-day. The efficiency is proved 
by photometrical tests, and is certainly not disproved by such 
cheap sneers as those that appear to be freely at the command of 
our electrical contemporary. 

There are a few sundry points in the article which reveal the 
state of mind our electrical friends are in over this matter. It is 
remarked that “ whereas the Gas Company asked for a five years’ 
contract—the lamps to remain their property at the end of this 
time—the Electricity Company were willing that the Corporation 
should have the lamps free at the end of a seven years’ contract.” 
Will the “ Electrical Times” tell the people of Bournemouth what 
part of the flame arc lamp would be of any real service to them 
at the end of seven years? The term taken for the depreciation 
of flame arc lamps is usually five years; and with their rapid 
deterioration through the corrosive fumes of the lamps, they 
would want renewing, and that badly, by the end of the seven 
years’ contract. That sop willnot do. The Electricity Company 
knew what they were offering. As to metallic filament lamps, as 
they require renewing on an average two or three times a year, 
they need not be taken into account. Then there is the question 
of scrapping the existing electric fittings. Scrapping happens in 
any case where an improvement is effected; but our electrical 
friends do not appear to have been informed that, in the estimated 
saving by gas, allowance has been made for reducing the capital. 
A further point that worries our friends is as to how mantles will 
stand the vibration due to suspension from tramway pillars. The 
answer is that the present lamps have been in position about two 
months; and the mantles are standing excellently—far better 
than would have been the case with the metallic filaments, which 
become increasingly brittle with use, and are at their worst for 
standing vibration during the hours of daylight, when they are 
cold. The fact of the matter is the Lighting Committee of the 
Bournemouth Corporation and a majority of the members of that 
body have acted very wisely, after having carefully observed an 
actual installation which has been in operation some two months 
or more, and which enabled them to make comparisons on the 
spot not only with old electric lamps, but with the new ones. 

As our pages have shown recently, there has been quite a re- 
vival of interest in street-lighting matters. Local authorities are 
on improvement intent, as they realize that good—not excessive 
—street lighting adds to the attractive appearance of a town. It 
was noticed the other day that in Paris an effort is being made 
to get the shopkeepers in the Rue de la Paix to keep their 
windows unshuttered, and the lights going in them until a late 
hour at night time, in order to assist in attracting more pro- 
menaders to the street. The magnetic power of light is great. 
Of that there is no doubt whatever. But while people want 
plenty of light, they do not want glare. A paper that Mr. C. E. 
Stephens read before the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers deals largely with this matter. He regards as defects 
of modern developments, the absence of properly diffused light, 
and the use of high intrinsic brilliancy units so placed as to 
violate the physiological requirements for satisfactory street 
illumination. But unfortunately in dealing with the subject Mr. 
Stephens confines himself toelectric-lamps, though he agrees that, 
in any illumination scheme, it is objectionable to use a source from 
which the light flux issues from a point. He finds this particularly 
true of street lighting where large electric units are employed, since 
it is quite impracticable to support the lamp at such a height 
that it will not come within the field of vision at a time when the 
observer is quite near it. The only remedy for this state of things 
is the employment of suitable glassware. Mr. Stephens, choosing 
between arc lamps and clusters of metallic filament lamps in main 
streets, much prefers the former when the source of light is suit- 
ably robed with glassware. Cluster metallic filaments are an 
abomination in his sight. They are not situated on such high 
standards, and so are brought within shorter range in the field of 
vision. Cluster lighting is only an excuse for reducing the cost of 
installation. He admits that there is something attractive in the 
clusters—at first. But the public soon tires of the novelty; and 
the tiring is hastened by tortured eyes. Local authorities had 
better consult gas-lighting engineers. 

In the course of the discussion that has been proceeding in the 
“Electrical Times” on the subject of street lighting, a letter 
appears from Mr. Roland Marshall, of Ayr, in which he gives a 
little bit of testimony from the man on the tramcar on the point 
of preference between flame arc and metallic filament lamps. 
It will be seen that choice of lamp is limited. The Corporation of 
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Ayr put up sample flame arcs and metallic filament lamps along 
the tramway route; and then asked their 29 tramway drivers 
which form of light they preferred. Only four favoured the 
flame arcs; the remaining 25 were partial to the metallic fila- 
ments. The reasons advanced for their preference by the 25 were 
these: 23 drivers said the light was clearer and steadier; 12 
drivers said there was much less risk of extinctions; 10 drivers 
said the light was distributed over a wider area; 10 drivers said 
the lighting was more uniform; 9 drivers said flame arcs cast very 
dark shadows, which were misleading when passing anyone or 
anything on the road; 2 drivers said the light from the flame arcs 
was sore on the eyes; 1 driver said he could distinguish persons 
or objects on the road better. It does not appear from Mr. 
Marshall’s letter whether the tramcar drivers have been given a 
chance for forming judgment with high and low pressure gas-lamps 
of modern type. 

A new club has been formed. It is the Point Fives Club. 
There does not seem to be anything particularly tangible about 
it, excepting the members when they meet. They have held one 
meeting ; but future gatherings seem to be of the sine die order. 
The qualification for membership is that one must be the engineer 
and general manager of a concern supplying electricity at o°5d. per 
unit for one or more domestic purposes. There are only about eight 
eligibles at the moment; and there seems to be a looseness about 
the rule for eligibility, inasmuch as some of the gentlemen who 
are members are supplying not at o'5d. per unit, but at a lump 
sum down per quarter or year and o'5d. per unit afterwards for 
the current consumed. There is a sweet deception about these 
Point Fives. It does not appear that there is much chance of the 
o'5d. becoming generally a flat-price without the primary lump 
quarterly or annual charge. The Point Fives confessed as much 
at their first meeting. The official report states that, as to tariffs, 
it was not (during a discussion of the matter) generally agreed 
that a universal flat-rate would be the eventual outcome of the 
present attention being paid to tariffs; but it was unanimously 
held that it was desirable and quite possible for a differential rate 
to be evolved with a universal secondary charge per unit of o*5d. 
or lower, and a primary charge varying in accordance with the 
locality, the costs of production of each particular undertaking, 
and the nature of the service required by the consumer. It was 
considered that the great difficulty to be overcome was the method 
of arriving at the primary charge and its application in a conve- 
nient form to the consumer, and so framed as to bring in from 
each different class of consumer an approximately uniform rate 
of profit. That will be difficult. 

The report of the Board of Trade respecting the applications to 
them for Provisional Orders under the Electric Lighting Acts 
shows that 36 applications had been made to them by the close 
of last year, 17 being by local authorities and 19 by companies or 
persons. Thirty-one of the Orders were granted, but not all of 
them in their entirety. In some cases, the Board dispensed with 
the consent of the local authorities where this had been with- 
held; while in other instances, they declined to grant the Orders 
without the consent of the local authorities. In the case of the 
application for the Newton-in-Makerfield Electric Lighting Order, 
the Board “ were not satisfied that an undertaking could be estab- 
lished without involving considerable risk of loss to the District 
Council; and in the circumstances the Board refused to grant the 
Order.” There has been a great deal of loss through the granting 
of Provisional Orders to local authorities in unsuitable areas for 
electricity supply ; and it is a good thing to see the ratepayers of 
one district saved from the oft-occurring penalties of municipal 
speculation of this order. Since the date of the last report, the 
Board have approved of deeds transferring the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of eleven municipal undertakers to existing or new 
electric lighting companies. A table at the end of the return 
shows that, since 1883, 1414 Electric Lighting Orders have been 
applied for, 1130 have been made by the Board of Trade, 1113 
have been confirmed by Parliament, and 346 have been revoked. 
This leaves 767 in existence and in operation. 








Woodall-Duckham Verticals for Bristol. 


The Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven Construction 
Company, Limited, of Palace Chambers, Westminster, have se- 
cured a contract with the Bristol Gas Company for sixteen settings 
of four retorts (having a total carbonizing capacity of 288 tons of 
coal per twenty-four hours), together with the requisite coal and 
coke handling plants. 





~—- 


An invitation was recently received to inspect Gidea Park 
Cottage at the Latin-British Exhibition. As the “JourRNAL oF 
Gas LicutinG,” we hardly know why the invitation was sent; 
but from the personal point of view, the visit was interesting, and 
we will say at once that the house demonstrates that artistic 
merit and a moderate price for building and furnishing can go 
hand in hand. The house is furnished in quite an up-to-date 
style by Messrs. Oetzmann and Co., Limited, of Hampstead 
Road, N.W. It is electrically lighted, and has a large coal- 
range in the kitchen; while the fire-places in the various rooms 
are also arranged for the consumption of solid fuel. But the 
representative of the firm told the visitor that they would be 
equally pleased to fit up the house with modern gas-lights, gas- 
fires, range, and water-boiler, without any additional cost—in fact, 
we can see that the firm might save money by fitting up the house 
with gas lighting, heating, cooking, and hot-water appliances. 





THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


TueE following is the report on the working of the Company 
during the six months ending June 30, which, with the accounts 
(an abstract of which appears below) will be submitted to the 
proprietors on Friday. 


The accounts for the past half year show that, after providing 
for fixed charges, setting aside £15,000 towards the redemption 
fund, and contributing £20,000 to the special purposes fund, there 
remains a profit balance of £428,028 3s. 3d. The amount brought 
forward from the previous half year (including the balances from 
the amalgamated Companies) was £739,831 17s. 1d. There is 
therefore a total available balance of £1,167,860 os. 4d., out of 
which the Directors recommend the payment of a dividend on 
the ordinary stock at the rate of £4 17s. 4d. per cent. per annum, 
which will absorb £399,452 2s. 2d., and leave £768,407 18s. 2d. to 
be carried forward to the credit of the current half year. 

There has been an increase during the half year of 1°94 per 
cent. in gas sales, of 10,279 consumers, and of 24,451 gas-stoves 
sold and let on hire. 

Owing to the coal strike and other causes, the price of coal has 
increased materially since the last contracts were made, and con- 
sequently those for the current year will show a considerable 
advance. 

During the half year under review, the price of residuals has 
been well maintained. 

The amalgamation of the Barking and Chigwell Gas Companies 
with the Gaslight and Coke Company having taken place on the 
st of January last, the accounts of these Companies are included 
in the accounts now submitted. 

Since the last report, the Company has celebrated its centenary 
by entertaining the staff and other employees; and the Directors 
are glad to know that these festivities were much appreciated by 
all who took part in them. The centenary book published by the 
Company is being issued to each shareholder with this report. 

The Directors have given an order for the building of a ship to 
be used for the purpose of carrying a portion of the Company’s 
coal supplies; and they trust that she will commence running 
during the current half year. 

The past half year has been marked by two disastrous strikes— 
the coal strike which lasted six weeks, and the transport workers’ 
strike which is still unsettled. But, notwithstanding these disturb- 
ances, the Company has been able to maintain an uninterrupted 
supply of gas. 

The Directors have pleasure in announcing that the employees 
of the Company have formed an approved society in connection 
with the National Insurance Act. This Society has now about 
g500 members. 

The Court of Directors has been furnished by the several Engi- 
neers of the manufacturing and distributing departments respec- 
tively with the usual certificates that all the Company’s works 
and plant have been maintained in thorough efficiency. 


= : RBET W vernor, 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, Corset WoopaLt, Governor 


July 18, 1912. 





The accounts of the Company for the six months ended June 30, to 
be submitted with the Directors’ report on Friday, consist of the usual 
statements, from which we take the following particulars. 


The statement of capital (stock) sets forth that the total paid up is 
£10,413,480 ; added on conversion, £12,832,955—total amount author- 
ized, £23,246,435. Deducting the amount redeemed, £168,360, the 
total amount of the Company’s existing capital powers is £23,078,075. 
The statement of loan capital stands thus: Total paid up, £3,186,660 ; 
added on conversion, £1,618,190; unissued, £750,ooo—total amount 
authorized, £5,554,850. 

The capital account shows receipts (with premiums, £1,688,957 
14s. 8d.) to the amount of {29,571,882 14s. 8d. The expenditure is 
shown in the following items :— 


Expenditure to Dec. 31, 1911 — 
Gaslight and Coke Company. 

Barking Gas Company .. . « «© « « » 
Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford Company . 
Expenditure during the half year to June 30, 1912—viz., 

Buildings and machinery in extension of works. £15,153 16 2 


« £14,598,472 14 7 
164,605 4 0 
114,252 10 7 














New and additional mains and service-pipes. 13,893 12 10 
Do. do. meters . 13,313 6 2 
Do. do. stoves 24,087 I 10 

66.447 17 0 

£14,943,778 6 2 
By sale of surplus land . . £2,015 13 4 
By depreciation of plant . .. . 15,582 If oO 
By depreciation of meters and stove 56,814 14 5 





74,412 18 9 
- £14,869,365 7 5 
14,451,145 0 O 





Total expenditure . 
Nominal amount added on conversion. 


£29,320,510 7 5 
Deduct amount of capital redeemed under Company’s Act of 1903 . 168,363 0 oO 
£29,152,1f0 7 5 


Balance of capital account. 419,732 7 3 








£29,571,882 14 8 
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The following is the revenue account [see footnote] :— 



















































































Expenditure, 
| | 
une | 
Half Year, ie Se S| cea 
Iglt. Manufacture of gas— | 
£6r8 1656 Coal, including all expenses thereon 544,162 12 § 
45,625 Oil less value of oil tar] 57,073 8 8 
Coke and breeze used in the manufac- 
40,044 ture of carburetted water gas ._. 53,039 16 7 
Salaries of aoe and other officers 
16,785 | at works. ; ae ee 17,32714 7 
97,699 | SOS. )4) oo Se 6 ee 102,627 12 2 
14,155 Purification ‘ 15,421 4 3 
Repair and maintenance of works and 
plant, materials and labour, less re- 
239,307 ceived for old materials, £4918 os.7d..} 218,595 11 5 
Distribution of gas— oe 1,003,248 O I 
Salaries and wages of officers (in- 
54,394 cluding rental clerks). 60,113 8 3 
Repair and maintenance of mains ‘and 
83,473 service-pipes, &c. . ; 99,103 1 9 
74,607 Repair and renewal of meters. 80,763 8 3 
76,570 stoves. . 87,955 18 5 
Gas fittings, including labour (auto 
25,135 matic meter supplies) 20,427 3 4 
————|_ 357,362 19 10 
26,490 | Public lamps—lighting and repairing . <a 28,059 0 7 
Rents, rates, and taxes— 
6,877 Rents payable . : 7,083 10 6 
156,861 Rates and taxes -| 162,467 7 1 
Management— ———_— 169,55017 7 
4,410 Directors’ allowance . » 3,750 0 O 
312 Company's Auditors and Assistant . 31212 oO 
Salaries of General Manager, Secre- 
9,798 tary, Accountant, and clerks 10,05715 1 
25,975 Collectors and cashiers 27,352 I O 
4,599 Stationery and printing. 6,311 17 6 
6,417 General charges . . 6,253 10 11 
—_ 53,037 16 6 
Co- alae for 12 months to June 30, 
Igi2. ° 40,869 11 7 
16,632 Less On Account 18,000 0 O 
—_— 22,869 11 7 
1,219 | Parliamentary charges 249 6 10 
1,362 Law charges 1,74112 6 
150 | Charges re Quinquennial re-valuations os 
8,076 | Bad debts 6,653 9 9 
Depreciation fund for works on leasehold 
500 lands 500 0 O 
Annuities to ‘officers and workmen, in 
cluding contribution to officers’ super- 
26,577 annuation fund . | 26,803 1 I 
Retiring allowances under the Company's s 
os Actofigir. . . x 15,92412 0 
1,635 | Workmen's compensation account . 2,679 14 7 
Balance of stamp and conveyance duties | 
oe under the Company’s Act of 1911 oe 13210 0 
Public officers-— 
1,256 Gas Referees and Official Auditor 1,220 3 11 
551 Public testing-stations . 837 160 
—_————_ 2,057 19 11 
£1,686,145 1,695,870 12 10 
700,198 | Balance carried to net revenue account a 676,288 7 8 
£2,386,343 |2.372,159 o 6 
Receipts. 
June 
Half Year, £ s.d £ s.d 
IgII. Sale of gas— 
Per meter, at 2s. 6d., 2s. 9d., 3s., and 
£1,601,114 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet 1,573,332 tI 9 
63,776 | Public lighting and under contracts ‘ 65,763 3 9) 
—————|1, 639,095 15 6 
£1,664,890 
68,282 | Rental of meters 70,412 4 9 
56,637 | Rental of stoves 61,421 2 1 
58,157 | Rental of fittings “ee eee ee oe 71,052 12 1 
_ —| Residual products— 
£322,59t | Coke, less £38,221 14s. 9d. for labour, &c. | 308,135 3 0 
23,641 Breeze, less £8935 10s. gd. _,, 25,58012 oO 
67,901 | Tarandtar products . 72,75418 6 
Ammoniacal liquor and ” sulphate of 
119,187 ammonia. pa a tags icy x18,201 2 9 
_— 524,071 16 1 
£533,320 
£4.740 | Rents receivable . m 5,180 10 oO 
317 | Transfer fees . ‘ . ° “ 325 0 O 
2,386,343 2,372,159 0 6 








Note.—The seinen figures nes the June halt year, 1911, in this account and 


where given in the following accounts, include those of the Barking and Chigwell Gas 
Companies. 


The net revenue account is fuller than usual, as it contains the 
balances from the net revenue accounts of the Barking and Chigwell 
Companies on Dec. 31, 1git, less the dividends for the half year to 
that date. The total is £1,417,807, compared with £5 343,394 at 
June 30, t9t1. On the debit side of the account, there is an item of 
£5580, the “cost of entertainments to staffand workmen in celebration 
of the Company's centenary.” The balance applicable to the redemp- 
tion fund and to dividend on the ordinary stock is {1,182,860 os. 4d. ; 


and the following statement shows how it is proposed to appro- 
priate it :-— 


June, ror. 
£638,496 .. 


Net balance brought from last account . 
480,098 


- £739,831 17 1 
Net revenue for the half year é 


428,028 3 3 
£1,118,594 £1,167,860 0 4 
15,000 Contribution to redemption und . ‘ie oe ee 15,000 0 O 

(£4 14s. 8d. p.ct.) Dividend on the ordinary stock— 


£389,593 £4 17s. 4d. per cent. per annum on £16,415,840. 399,452 2 2 





£714,001 Balance carried to next account . . £768,407 18 2 

The three statements relating to the reserve, special purposes, and 
depreciation funds stood as follows on June 30: Reserve fund, £67,943; 
special purposes fund, £241,416; depreciation fund, £89,492. The 


reserve fund includes the reserve balances of the Barking and Chig- 





well Companies (£5069 and £2100) ; and the special purposes fund is 
debited with a sum of £18,358, the extra cost of coal during the 
miners’ strike. 


The following statements relate to the working :— 











Statement of Coal, &c., Used. 
| { 
| In Store | Received |Carbonized Used In Store 
Description of Coal. | Dec. 31, During During During June 30, 
Igtt. Half Year. | Half Year. | Half Year. 1912. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Common. | 235,146 769,546 | 877,877 1405 125,410 
Cannel . | 2,528 2,864 | 39777 , 1,615 
‘Total. 237,674 | 772,410 1405 127,025 


881,654* 
{ 








* In addition to this quantity of coal, 8,475,280 gallons of oil were used 
uring the half year. 


Statement of Residual Products. 



































| In Store Made | Used Sold In Store, 
Description. Dec. 3t, During | During During June 30, 
rgi1. Half Year. Half Year.|Half Year. | 1912. 
| 
Coke—tons ; .| 22,736 557,556 118,304] 432,844 | 29,144 
Breeze—tons .. | 3,860 2,568| 11,543| 80,179 | 4,706 
Tar, from coal only—galls.| 15374,474 8 556, 523, 7,987,403| 488,179 | 1,455,415 
Ammoniacal an 22,665 308, in| 298,750 17 | 32,067 
Statement of Gas Made, tii Se. 
| Quantity SoLp. 
| Number 
Qupetity | | i | ma 
ade. Public Lights | ublic 
| and Under | Private Lights Accounted for. Lamps. 
Contracts | (per Meter). | 
| (Estimated). | 
Thousands. | Thousands. | Thousands. Thousands. 
"14,566,457 | 473,541 | 12,894,706 13,530,694 47,326 
114,404,901 461,044 | 12,652,221 13,284,77 47,117 


| | 


* iedhation 3» aa 28° ,000 seis feet of oniemaieh water gas. 


+ June half year 1911. 


The remaining statement is the balance-sheet, which gives the value 
of the stores on hand at the close of the half year as follows: Coal, 
£78,534; gas oil, £8712; coke, £19,100; tar and ammoniacal liquor 
and products, £93,432; and sundries, £272,340. The figures this 
time last year were: Coal, £59,107; gas oil, £38,253; coke, £24,741 ; 
tar, ammoniacal liquor, and products, £95,824; sundries, £266,906. 


—<e- 


INSURANCE ACT [PART II.) AND GAS WORKERS. 


Position of Gas-Fitters Engaged in Piping Houses. 

WE learn from Mr. Alex. Wilson, of Glasgow, that several 
correspondents have written to him with reference to a decision 
(No. 407) of the Umpire under the National Insurance Act, to the 
effect that contributions are payable in respect of “ workmen 
employed by a gas company, and described as gas-fitters who 
are engaged wholly or mainly in the work of piping customers’ 
houses and repairing for escapes of gas.” The writers appear to 
consider that this decision clashes with one formerly given by the 
Umpire, and also with the report of the Committee of the Gas 
Companies’ Protection Association [ante, p. 107], regarding gas- 
services. It appears to Mr. Wilson that the decisions of the 
Umpire are quite consistent. The report of the Committee 
states that contributions would have to be paid for workmen 
wholly or mainly employed on gas-pipes for carcassing “ build- 
ings;’’ but when engaged on branch or service work they would 
be excluded. He thinks the decision in question applies only to 
the permanent pipes in a building, and is therefore quite in line 
with the former one. The “ Board of Trade Journal” for the 18th 
inst. contained a decision (No. 405) excluding “‘ workmen engaged 
in erecting sun-blinds on houses, and preparing same for erection.” 
Taking this into consideration, and seeing that all work on gas- 
fittings—i.e., brackets, gasaliers, &c.—and also on removable gas- 
stoves, is excluded from the Act, Mr. Wilson thinks that it may 
be assumed, unless the Umpire decides otherwise, that the work 
done in fitting gas-fires and gas-cookers is also excluded from the 
Act; these not being permanent parts of a “ building.” 





Additional Decisions by the Umpire. 


Since the last list of decisions given by the Umpire appeared 
(ante, p. 175), the following have been published. 
Contributions are payable in respect of— 


Workmen employed by a firm of flexible metallic tubing manu- 
facturers, and described as engaged in fitting the connections 
to flexible metallic tubing, used principally for steam and 
hydraulic pressure, oil, and gas purposes. 

Workmen employed in the manufacture of water-meters, and in 
the manufacture (founding and finishing) of large valves for 
bulk supplies of gas and water. 

Workman described as a gas-fitter, fixing and running pipes and 
fittings to buildings. 
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Workmen engaged in the construction, reconstruction, or altera- 
tion of coke-ovens or bye-products plant. 

Workmen employed by a town council, and described as gas- 
fitters engaged in fitting-up pipes in consumers’ premises and 
as water-meter repairers. 


Contributions are not payable in respect of— 


Workmen employed by water companies, and engaged as waste- 
water inspectors, waste-meter inspectors and their assistants, 
or in mixing lime for water softening, and in cutting grass. 

Workmen employed by a firm of manufacturers of silk shades for 
gas and electric light fittings, &c., and engaged wholly or 
mainly in cutting and sewing silk or to wire frames, and mak- 
ing wire frames. 

Workmen employed in the gas department of a city council, and 
described as turncocks, drillers, drilling holes in gas-lamp 
pillars ; painters, painting gasholders, lamps, and meters ; 





labourers employed at times to test pipes and taps ; pressure- 
men who take records of the pressure of gas in the mains ; and 
tube threaders. 

Workmen employed by an electricity supply company, and engaged 
in the work of cleaning, overhauling, repair, and general 
maintenance of arc and incandescent lamps ; meter fixers en- 
gaged in fixing removable meters and brackets. 

Workmen employed by a firm of engineers, and engaged in adapt- 
ing gas and candle fittings for electric light. 

Workmen employed at chemical works, and described as tar and 
oil still men, benzol men, boiler firemen, and ammonia still 
men, and their assistants, process men, coopers, and labourers, 

Workmen engaged in making tin sheet, copper, and galvanized 
ventilators, stoves, &c. 

Workmen described as painters engaged in painting street-lamps. 

Workmen employed in the repair of ovens for the manufacture 
of coke and of bye-product plant, other than buildings or 
machinery. 








INAUGURATION OF A SPIRAL GASHOLDER AT BUENOS AYRES. 








Tue Secretary of the Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos Ayres, 
Limited (Mr. J. M. Macmorran), sends, by request of the Com- 
pany’s General Manager (Mr. William Angus), the accompanying 
photograph of a new spiral gasholder recently erected in Buenos 
Ayres for the Primitiva Company, and which was inaugurated by 
Mr. A. E. Bowen, the Chairman of the Company, during his recent 
visit to Buenos Ayres. 


The gasholder, which is 200 feet in diameter and stands 200 
feet above the ground-line when full, has a capacity of 43 million 
cubic feet, and is the largest of its type south of the Equator. It 
has been constructed by Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Limited, of 
Donnington, and has taken two years to erect. 

Over 2000 tons of steelwork has been used in its construction ; 
and the tank contains more than 40,000 tons of water. It is to be 
used for the supply of gas to the north side of the City of Buenos 
Ayres, and was erected at enormous cost to the Company. 

Mr. Bowen, at the inaugural ceremony, made a short speech, in 
which he traced the history of the Company, and gave some inte- 
resting details as to the plant which was then being brought into 
use. Mr. Angus replied saying that it was very fortunate indeed 
that they had the pleasure of having Mr. Bowen with them on so 
important an occasion. On the great progress that had been 
made by the Company there was really no necessity to enlarge at 
present. The gigantic gasholder which towered above them was 








st 





a standing monument to the development and progress of the 
Primitiva Gas Company. 

Mr. J. M. Rowbotham (the Chief Engineer of the Company) 
heartily congratulated the General Manager on the termination of 
such a colossal work; and, en passant, he wished Mr. Angus a 
very pleasant time during his projected pleasure and business 
trip to Europe. 

Messrs. C. & W. Walker, as Contractors, were also congratu- 
lated on the good work accomplished by them. 

Mr. Samuel Hale Pearson, the President of the Local Com- 
mittee, was present at the inauguration, as also were Mr. Charles 
Lockwood, a Local Director, Mr. E. J. Wilson, the Chief Account- 
ant, Mr. H. Dobson, the Treasurer of the Company, and numerous 
members of the technical and administrative staff. 








The Panama Canal, which is now nearing completion, is to 
have a novel system of illumination for its lighthouses. The gas 
used for the flame is acetylene; but it is stated that the sun—1oo 
million miles off—is to be the lamplighter! The lamps will be 
fitted with copper cylinders exposed to the air. When the sun 
rises, its rays will cause the cylinders to expand and so close 
valves which admit gas to the burners. As the sun goes down 
and the air cools, the copper cylinders will contract, so opening 
the valves and admitting the gas to the burners, where it will be 
lighted by small pilot-jets resembling the ordinary bye-pass, 
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DAVIS’S “SHADOWGRAPH” METHOD OF TESTING GAS-FIRES. 


A New Standard of Hygienic Efficiency, and a Gas-Fire that Complies with It. 


Tue Davis Gas-Stove Company have set up a new standard and 
a new test for the hygienic efficiency of gas-fires. The technical 
staff at the large works at Luton have devised the test; and the 
test has produced the standard that defines absolute immunity 


from any escape of products of combustion other than from the 
place provided for the purpose by designers of a fire, and that 
when it is unassisted by the natural draught of a house chimney 
or a gas-fire flue-pipe. The practical result is that the technical 
staff here have, by the aid of theory, deduction, and practical 
experiment, designed a gas-fire that they demonstrate by the test 
complies, without the shadow of a doubt, with the new standard 
of hygienic efficiency—a standard that the firm claim should 
be met by every fire that is placed upon the market. The 
test is one that, if approved, can be applied by every maker and 
every large buyer of gas-fires; but to the Davis Company must 
be given the credit for originating it. Unless there are main- 
tainable scientific objections against the test—at present we have 
not been able to discover any (after having examined the test, and 
watched in every detail a demonstration, during an entire after- 
noon) of a sufficiently substantial character to uphold against 
the experience of those who have been working with it for some 
months past—there is ground for thinking that it will become a 
factor in the regulation of the conditions of gas-fire construction, 
and one of the standards of efficiency that will regulate commer- 
cial transaction. It will be seen from this statement that we, 





on our own part, are quite open to the consideration of anything 
that can be said as to the value or otherwise of the test, while 
the technical staff of the Davis Gas-Stove Company are, on their 
part, prepared to consider and discuss any criticism that can be 
advanced. Whatever happens in this regard, whatever can be 
said as to its validity as a perfect test, there is this to be sub- 
mitted in its favour, that it has simplicity and rapidity to commend 
it as an indication of hygienic efficiency—a rapidity that cannot 
be claimed by the taking of samples of air in a room and subject- 
ing them to chemical analysis, which is a test subject in a measure 
to the disturbing influences set up by other conditions, and par- 
ticularly by the presence in a room of those who are engaged in 
the experimental chemical work. 

The Davis “ Shadowgraph ” test was seen and demonstrated in 
a dwelling-house close to the Luton works. This house is one 
that the Company have taken and devoted to experimental work 
conducted under actual conditions of the use of gas appliances. 
Samples of all the heaters made by them for household purposes 
—heaters for warming, ovens for cooking, and hot-water appli- 
ances—are brought here, away from the circumstances and refine- 
ment of the laboratory, for efficiency tests under the conditions 
of an ordinary dwelling-house. One of the first observations on 
entering was that not only gas appliances, but electrical ones are 
brought to this investigating centre. With a view to keeping the 
technical staff of the Company acquainted with what electrical 
competitors are doing, there is an electricity supply laid on to the 
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General View of the Apparatus employed in the Shadowgraph Test. 


house, and electric radiators and cooking appliances are installed 
to ascertain the lie of the competitive land, which expression we 
hope our electrical friends will take quite in the literal sense. In 
passing, it is noticed that the switchboard of the electrical cooker 
—a cooker much favoured by a certain London Borough Electricity 
Department—is one that would cause many hours of bitter study 
and many sleepless nights to the maiden fair of the kitchen who 
is responsible for the operation of the switches, and the products 
of the cooker’s auxiliary aid to her own efforts. This in passing. 


Tue “Davis” SHADOWGRAPH TEsT. 


We will go at once to the room that is the objective of our 
visit, where the “ Shadowgraph ” test is carried out. The object 
of this test is to enable the investigator to observe by optic 
methods, whether or not the particular gas-fire under test is 
allowing any of the products of combustion of the gas to escape 
beneath the canopy when the fire is working at maximum effi- 
ciency, unaided by any form of flue-pipe or chimney draft—it 
having been definitely laid down as a standard of hygienic effi- 
ciency by the technical staff of the Luton works, that any gas-fire 
which is to be considered hygienically satisfactory must be capable 
of passing all its products through its flue, unaided by chimney 
draught when the fire is working at its maximum efficiency. 

In the chemical methods hitherto used for investigating the 
condition of the air in the immediate vicinity of a gas-fire 
canopy, carbonic acid is used as the indicator of contamina- 
tion; but the “Shadowgraph” method is based entirely on 
physical principles—water vapour being the indicator in this 
method of testing which may be described in the following 
manner. The first illustration is a general view of the apparatus 
used, set up ready for carrying out a test. In the background 





will be seen gas measuring and pressure regulating apparatus of 
the most up-to-date type, the value of the gas being continually 
indicated by means of the recording calorimeter, also seen in 
illustration. The gas from the measuring apparatus is conveyed 
to the fire under test (a fire of any make) by means of flexible 
metallic tubing. The fire is placed upon a stand, and so arranged 
that a shadow of its profile formation is projected on the screen 
by the lantern shown on the left-hand side of the illustration. 
This image is photographed by means of the camera shown in the 
foreground; but it is the image only of the gas-fire shadow. On 
the fire a glass plate is fixed having one side cut to exactly follow 
the formation of the fire front. The second illustration (which 
shows one of the Davis new barless gas-fires with the detector- 
plate attached) will make this perfectly clear. This is a general 
description of the arrangement of the apparatus employed. 


THE DETECTOR-PLATE AND ITS USE. 


The detector-plate referred to above, and shown in detail in the 
second illustration, consists of a thick piece of plate glass. This 
glass is carefully cooled in an ice-bath to such a point that its 
temperature is slightly above the dew-point of the normal air of 
the testing-room. 

One of the main products of combustion of coal gas is water, 
which is produced in the form of steam. Air which has been con- 
taminated with these products of combustion therefore contains 
a larger amount of water, with the result that it has a higher 
dew-point. Therefore, if the detector-plate be partly in normal air 
and partly in air which has been contaminated by the products 
of burning gas and its temperature is correct, the portion of the 
plate in contact with the contaminated air will receive upon its 
surface a film of condensed moisture; thus detecting the presence 
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of products by means of the relative dew-points of contaminated 
and uncontaminated air. 

During the progress of a test, after the fire has been alight for a 
sufficient time to allow the conditions to become steady, a detector- 
plate is put into position at the fire-front; and, in the event of 
contamination, a film of moisture is deposited on the plate—thus 
rendering it partially opaque, with the result that the shadow of 
the film is thrown on the screen, and thus, when a photograph of 
the image is taken, it produces a permanent record of the result 
obtained. 

In the case of a gas-fire which is not bye-passing any of its 
products of combustion beneath its canopy, no raising of the 
dew-point of the air in the immediate vicinity of it takes place. 
The dew-point remains the same as that of the normal air of the 
testing-room; and as the temperature of the detector-plate is 
slightly above the dew-point of the air, no moisture is deposited 
upon its surface, and no shadow is thrown upon the screen, other 
than that of the gas-fire profile. 
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Davis’s New Barless Fire—Showing Detective Plate in Position. 
ONE OF SEVERAL TEsTs. 

A test was carried out in our presence with a fire (not of the 
Davis type) which showed a considerable shadow; and it was 
found that, although an elbow and vertical flue-pipe to the extent 
of 3 feet were attached, the shadow, although reduced in size, 
was still quite noticeable. Not until 5 feet of vertical pipe had 
been attached, did the shadow entirely disappear—thus showing 
that, not only did this particular fire allow its products to escape 
beneath its canopy when unaided by chimney draught other than 
that produced by the natural construction of the fire, but it also 
required an unduly large length of flue-pipe to produce the pull 
required to ensure that no bye-passing took place. 

A HiGgH STANDARD, AND A FIRE WHICH COMPLIES WITH IT. 


From these remarks the general method of procedure, and the 
principles upon which the Davis “ Shadowgraph” test is based, 
will be clear; and it will be apparent from the explanation that 
the Davis Gas-Stove Company have set up a high standard of 
efficiency in this respect, as the detector-plate is capable of indi- 
cating even slight contamination of the air in the immediate 
vicinity. of the canopy of the gas-fire. 

Many interesting confirmations of the results obtained were 
shown, particularly in the case of one of the new Davis barless gas- 
fires, which, on test, presented no signs whatever of contamination 
when the detector-plate was put in position; but, immediately a 
damper was placed on the flue-outlet, a shadow of great density 
and extent was immediately thrown upon the screen—showing 
conclusively that the shadow produced by the film of moisture is 
an undoubted indication of the presence of products of combus- 
tion in the air so examined. 























No. 1—Shows the fire with a large well-shaped flue, and the canopy well 
covering the burners. The height of the centre of the flue above the 
canopy is very small; and there is a decided pocket above the flue. The 
brick has a slight tendency to throw the gases forward, and obstruct the 
passage to the flue. 
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No. 2—The shape and size of the flue are incorrect; and the canopy is 
decidedly lacking in cover at the sides. The flue is, however, fairly above 
the bottom edge of the canopy; but there is a distinct pocket above the 
flue. The brick has a decided tendency to throw the gases forward. 




















No. 3—The outstanding feature of this illustration is that the brick comes 
up almost to the centre of the flue—thus greatly restricting the passage 
of the gas. Also the bottom of the flue is slightly below the bottom edge 
of the canopy. The defect is the pocket above the flue. 
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No. 4—Section of the Davis new barless fire. It has a large well-shaped 
flue, situated well above the front edge of the canopy. The canopy has 


an ample cover in front of the burner-line at all points. There are no 
pockets, angles, or obstructions in the canopy chamber. The brick offers 
no restrictions to the passage of the flue. 
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RIGHT AND WronG oF Canopy CONSTRUCTION. 


After having given an extended demonstration of the “ Shadow- 
graph” method of testing, and much confirmatory evidence, 
an investigation was made of the conditions prevailing within the 
canopy chamber of a gas-fire of modern construction; and each 
point affecting the travel of the gases was carefully considered 
under two headings—those tending to the passage of the gases of 
combustion through the flue, and those militating against this 
result. A résumé of these investigations we will now give, in con- 
junction with diagrams Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 (p. 319). 

In the opinion of the Luton technical staff of the Davis Com- 
pany, there are several very important features affecting the course 
taken by the gases of combustion, each one of which has been 
the subject of close investigation; numerous tests, of both a 
chemical and a physical nature, having been carried out, to 
ascertain the exact result of varying the construction under each 
heading. The practical and valuable issue is that last season the 
Davis Gas-Stove Company produced, in their new barless series 
of fires, a construction based upon the results of close scientific 
research; and it is their opinion, founded on extended tests, that 
these fires represent the most efficient and hygienic series ever 
placed upon the market. 

Referring to diagram No. 1, which shows the sectional con- 
struction of a nondescript fire, it will be seen that the flue-outlet 
is large in area, and of the form which the Davis Company 
believe to be correct. But the centre of the flue-outlet is situated 
very little above the front edge of the canopy. This is considered 
a serious defect, as the height governs the natural draught set 
up in the canopy chamber. In this construction, they also con- 
sider another serious defect is that there is a large chamber 
situated above the top of the flue-outlet. This forms a pocket 
into which the gases will circulate, setting up eddy currents, and 
thus disturbing the natural passage of the gases to the flue. 
Another factor in a construction of this nature, which, it is con- 
tended, would tend slightly to cause bye-passing, is the formation 











of the brick. This, however, is not very pronounced in this par- 
ticular instance. On referring to the sectional plan, it will also 
be seen that the canopy projects well in front of the burner-line 
at all points ; and this is considered to be good practice. 

Diagram No. 2 represents another form of construction. In 
this it will be seen that the flue-outlet is not only unduly small in 
area, but is circular in shape. As the result of their investigations, 
the Davis Company have entirely discarded circular flue-outlets 
for gas-fires. The whole of the evidence that they have obtained, 
they inform us, goes to prove that an oblong outlet is the only 
correct practice. In this fire, the centre of the flue is consider- 
ably higher than the front edge of the canopy, which would have 
the effect of producing a fair natural draught in the canopy cham- 
ber. But there is also a considerable pocket above this flue; and 
the brick is of such a nature that it will, they say, undoubtedly 
add greatly to the tendency of the gases to pass beneath the 
canopy. Reference to the plan will show that while the canopy 
projects well in front of the burner-line at the centre of the fire, 
the projection is greatly decreased at the sides, where, it is held, 
it should be, if anything, greater, owing to the fact that, in this 
construction, the gases from the end burners have a more tortuous 
path to pursue in finding their way to the flue-outlet. A fire con- 
structed in this fashion would, investigation convinces the tech- 
nical staff of the Company, unquestionably bye-pass a portion of 
its products beneath the canopy. 

Diagram No. 3 is especially produced to illustrate what is re- 
garded as a defective brick arrangement. In this illustration, it 
will be seen that the brick is carried up to the centre of the flue- 
outlet, which means that, if the bottom half of the flue is to be 
used, the gases have to take a downward course behind the brick ; 
and as the bottom edge of this flue is actually below the front 
edge of the canopy, it is almost apparent, without recourse to 
actual test, that such a fire would bye-pass a considerable portion 


| of its products beneath the canopy—there being practically no 


natural draught produced in the chimney, owing to the very faulty 
construction of the brick. 
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Diagram No. 4 shows an actual section of one of the fires of 
the “ Davis” new barless series produced last season, from which 
it will be seen that the flue is (according to the principles laid 
down) of correct shape and ample size, and is so situated relative 
to the front edge of the canopy, that a good natural draft is pro- 
duced within the chamber. It will also be observed that the 
top of the flue is the absolute top of the canopy chamber, and that 
anything in the form of a pocket-angle or sharp change in the 
direction of the gases is strictly avoided—gentle curves being 
used throughout. The brick, it will be remarked, offers no re- 
striction whatever to the free travel of the products of combustion 
to the flue after leaving the refractory mantles situated over the 
burners. Another point worthy of consideration is the space 
allowed between the front edge of the canopy and the refractory 
mantles. This is carefully proportioned to allow a large volume 
of ventilated air to be drawn into the flue without in any way 
affecting the radiant efficiency of the fire. It will be seen that 
the air drawn from the front edge of the canopy into the flue will 
not in any way come into contact with the refractory material 
used as the main source of radiation. An examination of the 
sectional plan also shows that the canopy projects well in front 
of the burner-line at all points. Every one of these factors to 
hygienic efficiency has been carefully investigated ; and this series 
of fires has been designed upon the results obtained from the 
research. 

Some further reference to this series of fires will therefore be 
of interest. The patented construction of the fire is such, that 
the ornamental front can be readily removed; but it does not in 
any way affect the working of the fire, which is left intact—the 
canopy proper and the back being cast in one piece, thus avoid- 
ing all cement joints, which, in the Company’s view, are liable to 
cause trouble at any time. 

The fuel designed for the coming season also embodies some 
patented improvements, which will be described on a future 
occasion, and which are intended, and do, play an important part 
in conducting the heat to the main body of the fuel—thus raising 
its average temperature, and producing a uniformly incandescent 
appearance and greater radiant efficiency. Fires with the old and 
new forms of fuel, working side by side from the same gas supply, 
and at the same gas consumption, showed a striking difference 
in appearance, to the advantage of the new fuel. This new fuel 
(which will be supplied in the coming season) is interchangeable 
with that of last season. This is a point of much importance, 
and one that is receiving the careful attention of the Company. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF “SHADOWGRAPH” RESULTS. 


Four representative illustrations are given of the results obtained 
by the Davis “ Shadowgraphic ” method of testing fires that are, 
under the conditions described, bye-passing beneath their canopies, 
a certain portion of the products of combustion. 


INTEREST AT LUTON. 


From this article it will be seen that, at the Luton works of the 
Davis Gas-Stove Company, there is something of particular 
technical interest to be seen; and any member of the gas-supply 
industry desiring to personally investigate for himself what we 
have endeavoured to describe as a result of a most interesting 
visit, will, we feel sure, be heartily welcomed by those in charge 
of the technical and commercial fortunes of the Company. 





THE VALUE OF CO-OPERATION. 


Progress of the Work of the British Commercial Gas Association. 


WE have received a batch of literature and pictorial work from 
the British Commercial Gas Association which has taken us 


longer to read and examine than it will do to write this article 
calling attention to it. The fact is the “ Bulletin” for August, 
and the advertising circulars and pictures that have been pre- 
pared for purchase and circulation by the subscribers to the 
Association, have claimed our interest to such a degree that, 
when once reading commenced, we were impelled to proceed to 
theend. Take the “ Bulletin ” first, there is one observation that 
should particularly be made. It is this, that some of the notes 
by “F. W. G.” (which we construe into F. W. Goodenough), 
and certain parts of the information furnished by the Editor 
(Mrs. M, A. Cloudesley Brereton) and the Secretary (Mr. W. M. 
Mason) ought to receive wider circulation than is obtained by 
restricting it to the “ Bulletin,” the larger part of the circulation 
of which is confined, we take it, to those who are already sub- 
scribers to the Association. The information that we have speci- 
ally in view is highly encouraging to those who are already 
subscribers ; and it will harden their judgment as to the utility of 
commercial co-operation. But the General and the Executive 
Committees of the Association want to have the scope and the 
opportunities of the organization enlarged by having the support 
of the whole gas-supply industry, and by affording the whole gas- 
supply industry the chance of reaping the benefits that accrue 
from co-operation. Co-operation is a wonderfully cumulative 
agency. As it expands, so the capacity for work and the effects 
Increase. To confine facts to the “ Bulletin” that will induce 
membership to the Association, seems to us to savour somewhat 
of the unprofitable practice of preaching to the converted. 

Let us therefore give examples of these facts, and, by so doing, 
help to spread the tidings of a growing success, and of the fulfil- 
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ment of objects. The information, we have no doubt, will assist 
to show non-subscribing undertakings that this is an organization 
outside the pale of which they cannot, in the interests of their con- 
cerns, afford to remain. In the article by “ F.W.G.,” we see that 
additional undertakings that at first did not give their adherence 
are gradually veering round, and the list of subscribers is accord- 
ingly extending. When the first number of the “ Bulletin” was 
issued, the list recorded 222 undertakings supporting the Associa- 
tion; the list published in the present issue contains the names 
of 246 subscribers, “and the number is growing almost daily.” 
Thisis indeed good news. The fact is one that should be spread 
aboard. The intelligence that further undertakings see value in 
the work of the Association to the industry as a whole will be the 
means of inducing other non-subscribing concerns to reconsider 
their position. Therefore such information should be as widely 
distributed as possible. We read on: “From all quarters come 
the welcome promises of support—from Scotland, from the North 
of England and the Manchester districts, from the Midlands, from 
Wales, from the Eastern Counties and from the Southern; while 
our latest adherent of all is from nigh the Land’s End—Penzance. 
Some are companies, some are councils, some are boroughs. All 
are welcome, be they small, or be they great.” We urge upon 
the consideration of those administrators of gas undertakings who 
are still of the non-adherents to consider whether, in face of this 
growth of membership, they ought not to come in to make the 
Association one of the strongest and most effective industrial and 
commercial organizations the country has ever seen. 

The advertising literature that has been prepared by the staff 
of the organization has been examined. The Executive do not 
believe in so-called humorous pictorial display, so much patronized 
by our electrical friends, with the view of arresting attention; 
probably they favour the comic style because they themselves do 
not believe people will take them seriously. Artistic and daintily 
designed leaflets, with reading matter prepared in the bright and 
lucid manner that the layman can appreciate, is the line adopted 
by the British Commercial Gas Association. It willinterest non- 
subscribers to learn the value attached by the subscribers to the 
first batch of literature issued. The orders already received for 
the various circulars noted in the catalogue total to some 320,000 
copies. Such a variety of literature for circulation could only 
possibly be prepared by the aid of co-operation, except perhaps 
by the largest and most wealthy of undertakings, and then those 
undertakings would require special service to effectively carry 
through such a large amount of work. There, again, we have an 
instance of what co-operation can do in the way of the production 
of variety. The financial aspect is also well illustrated (referring to 
both pamphlets and posters) in a note, which we reproduce from 
the “ Bulletin :” 


That enterprising undertaking, the Bournemouth Gas Company, 
being in need of a new booklet before the Association’s publications 
were ready, employed artists, copy-writers, and printers on their own 
account to produce an edition of 5000 copies of a very effective illus- 
trated book. This cost them over £13 per 1000 copies. The Associa- 
tion is taking over the publication from them, refunding the first cost, 
and will be able to supply subscribers with the quantities they require, 
however small, at somewhere about £4 or £5 per Io00 copies. Every 
undertaking that carries on local publicity work in anything like a 
thorough manner will very speedily recover the whole of its contribu- 
tion to the Association in the reduced cost of its advertising matter ; or 
will get very much better and more effective matter for the money it 
formerly spent. One has only to consider the case of a manager want- 
ing a few posters or showcards. An order was recently received for 
25 posters, for which our charge to the subscriber was 14s. 5d., plus 
carriage. The design of that poster cost of itself no less than £10 Ios., 
and many posters cost three or four times that amount for the artist 
alone. The benefits of co-operation in publicity work are surely made 
so obvious by the consideration of these facts (even leaving out of 
account altogether the indirect benefits obtained through the general 
influence of the Association’s advertisements in papers and publica- 
tions of wide-spread circulation) as to need no further canvassing. 


Enough has been quoted to show that the “ Bulletin” contains 
information which indicates growth of the recognition of the value 
of co-operation. There is one other point in connection with 
which the organization has done work that could not possibly be, 
or rather is not likely to be, undertaken by any single gas under- 
taking. The art of advertising centres itself in attracting notice 
by means that will have a lasting impression. Pictures of high 
artistic merit for advertisement purposes cost money for the 
original drawing, and afterwards for the block necessary for print- 
ing. We have before us what is called the “ Red Book” of the 
Association. It is a thick book, and contains numerous highly 
artistic prints of pictures, large and small, that advertise gas for 
many purposes—domestic, workroom, and street. The prepara- 
tion of these pictures must have cost an amount of money that no 
single gas undertaking would at one time incur for such a purpose. 
Yet here are at hand an extensive range of blocks suitable for 
illustration work and for printing on all qualities of papers, and 
at moderate prices, considering the cost of obtaining the originals. 
From the pictorial standpoint, better illustrations could not be 
desired. From the point of view of suitability, there is no room 
for adverse criticism. And every one of the blocks for these 
pictures can be obtained as and when required by subscribers 
without any more trouble than is needed’ by the dictation of a 
letter, and remitting the modest price. The advertising columns 
of local papers need not be bare of attractive pictorial display by 
any gas undertaking that belongs to the Association. Then there 
is the “Blue Book,” which contains details and prices of line 
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blocks ; and the “ Yellow Book,” which presents suggested copy 
for use with the blocks in the Red and Blue Books. 

Returning to the August “ Bulletin.” It embraces much that 
is informative. Among the contributors, in addition to those 
already noticed, are Mr. Reginald Sykes, Miss Helen Edden, 
Mr. H. W. Woodall, Mr. H. H. Creasey. Mr. Woodall in his 
article gives an account of “ What We are Doing in- Bourne- 
mouth,” It is, in our opinion, the best number of the “ Bulletin ” 
that has yet been issued; and if its character is sustained at the 
present level (as it is intended it shall be sustained), it will be 
a useful and stimulating publication to all engaged in the gas com- 
merce of the industry who are in a position to obtain a copy. 

Regarding personal matters affecting the Association, we see 
from the “ Bulletin” that Mr. Hanbury Thomas, the Managing- 
Director of the Sheffield United Gaslight Company, has been 
elected by his fellow Vice-Presidents to be one of the Representa- 
tive Vice-Presidents of the General Committee in place of Mr. 
Corbet Woodall, who is now the President. To facilitate the 
work of the Finance Committee, the members have now been 
increased to seven, including the Chairman, by the addition of 
Mr. W. E. Price, of Hampton Wick. 





REMOVING TAR AND CHLORIDE OF AMMONIA 
FROM GAS. 


In the “JournaL” for Dec. 13, 1910 (p. 792), we gave an 
abstract of the specification of a patent obtained by MM. Solvay 
et Cie. for removing tar from coal gas. The firm have lately 
patented for France an arrangement for taking out the tar and 
the chloride of ammonia. 


The patentees remark that by the employment of the plant 
forming the object of the former patent, in which the gas is 
washed by bubbling through tar, it is easy to separate the tar and 
then effect saturation of the ammonia by washing the tar-freed 
gas in sulphuric acid. This plant allows of different temperatures 
being kept in the various compartments; and by properly regu- 
lating them, a practically dehydrated tar can be obtained. This 
method of working, however, has the drawback that elimination 
of the ammonium chloride which condenses with the tar in vari- 
mas involves special manipulations and gives imperfect 
results. 

The present invention has been devised with a view to remedy- 
ing the inconvenience named. It consists essentially in produc- 
ing condensation of the ammonium chlorideinthe solid state before 
the gas is conveyed into the tar-separator. As this apparatus is 
supplied direct with tar already condensed in the hydraulic main, 
all condensation of ammonium chloridethere must be avoided ; and 
this can be done by removing the local causes of cooling. On the 
other hand, notwithstanding the large volume of gas to be treated, 
and the great vapour tension with ammonium chloride, measures 
must be adopted to prevent any portion of the latter being carried 
forward with the gas. It has been observed that, if the gas from 
the hydraulic main is cooled to a temperature of 180° to 120° C. 
(350° to 248° Fahr.), according to the percentage of chloride in the 
gas, a small quantity of the tar is deposited, and, owing probably 
to its vesicular condition, retains in it the particles of chloride. 
In order to avoid its condensation in the hydraulic main, all that 
is necessary is to effect its total condensation in the solid state in 
a suitable vessel placed between the main and the tar-separator. 
To facilitate the removal, by washing or otherwise, of the salt, 
two condensers can be employed, so arranged that it can be taken 
from one while the other is in use. 

The general working of the process is as follows: The gas passes 
first through the hydraulic main, which is provided with a suit- 
able covering to keep it at a sufficiently high temperature to pre- 
vent condensation of the chloride. It then enters a condenser, 
where its temperature is lowered to about that named above, and 
there gives up the ammonium chloride it contains. Thence it is 
conveyed to the tar-separator, and subsequently to the sulphuric 
acid saturator. The process not only allows of direct recovery of 
the chloride in a solid state, but also of the production of an an- 
hydrous tar superior in quality to that ordinarily obtained. 





Artesian Well in Westminster.—With the view of obtaining 
an independent water supply for the new building being erected 
for the Institution of Civil Engineers in Great George Street, an 
artesian tube well, 450 feet deep, commencing from the basement 
floor, 191 feet below the street level, has been bored. Before 
reaching the London clay, 17 ft. 6 in. of gravel and sand were 
passed through, so the alluvial soil extended down to 36 ft. 6in. 
below the surface. The London clay proved to be 118 ft. 6 in. 
thick, beneath which there were 58 feet of Woolwich and Reading 
beds, and 27 ft. 10 in.of Thanet sand; making the depth at which 
the chalk formation was reached 228 ft. 10 in. from the basement 
floor. The boring penetrated 228 ft. 2 in. into the chalk. The 
water from the chalk, when struck, rose to within 174 feet of the 
basement, or 191 feet below Ordnance datum. It is calculated 
that the requirements of the building will be fully met by a pump 
raising 1000 gallons per hour; but it is stated that the pumping 
tests made showed that the well was capable of yielding double 
this quantity. The work, which was completed within seven weeks, 
was done by Messrs. Le Grand and Sutcliff, of Bunhill Row, E.C. 





HOUSE-PIPING REGULATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


The following rules and regulations in connection with the 
piping of houses and the provision of gas-fittings have been 
recently adopted by the officials of the five boroughs of Greater 
New York. 


Before the construction or alteration of any gas piping in any build- 
ing or part of a building, a permit must be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Buildings. This permit will be issued only to a registered 
plumber. Small alterations may be made by notifying the Bureau of 
Buildings. All gas-pipe shall be of the best quality wrought iron’ or 
steel, and of the kind classed as standard pipe, and shall weigh accord- 
ing to the following scale : 


Diameter. Weightper | Diameter. Weight per 

Inches. Linear Foot. Inches. Linear Foot, 
Se, cle. Aye. eis 3°61 lbs. 
Be st % 0°85, 4; a. he er 
3 1'12 lbs. 2) > 7°54 
TT ss 34. « 9°60: w 
3. 2°S4 os > ~ 5o°se ,, 
8. 2°68 ,, 


No pipe allowed of less than 3 inch diameter. 

All fittings (except stopcocks or valves) shall be of malleable iron. 
There shall be a heavy brass straightway cock or valve on the service- 
pipe immediately inside the front foundation wall. Iron cocks or 
valves are not permitted. Where it is not impracticable so to do, all 
risers shall be left not more than 5 feet from the front wall. 

No pipe shall be laid so as to support any weight (except fixtures) or 
be subjected to any strain whatsoever. All pipe shall be properly laid 
and fastened to prevent becoming trapped, and shall be laid, when 
practicable, above timbers or beams instead of beneath them. Where 
running lines or branches cross beams, they must do so within 
36 inches of the end of the beams; and in no case shall the pipes be let 
into the beams more than 2 inches in depth. Any pipe laid in a cold 
or damp place shall be properly dripped, protected, and painted with 
two coats of red lead and boiled oil or tarred. No gas-pipe shall be 
laid in cement or concrete unless the pipe or channel in which it is 
placed is well covered with tar. 

All drops must be set plumb and securely fastened, each one having 
at least one solid strap. Drops and outlets less than ? inch diameter 
shall not be left more than 1 inch below the plastering, centre-pieces, 
or woodwork. All outlets and risers shall be left capped until covered 
by fixtures. 

No unions or running threads shall be permitted. Where necessary 
to cut out to repair leaks or make extensions, the pipe shall be again 
put together with right and left couplings. No gas-fitters’ cement 
shall be used, except in putting fixtures together. 

All gas brackets and fixtures shall be placed so that the burners are 
not less than 3 feet below any ceiling or woodwork, unless the same is 
properly protected by a shield, in which case the distance shall not be 
less than 18 inches. No swinging or folding gas-brackets shall be 
placed against any stud partition or woodwork. No gas-brackets on 
any lath-and-plaster partition or woodwork shall be less than 5 inches 
in length, measured from burner to plaster surface or woodwork. 

Gas-lights placed near window curtains or any other combustible 
material shall be protected by a proper shield. Gas outlets for burners 
shall not be placed under tanks, at the back of doors, or within 4 feet 
of any meter. Outlets for gas-ranges shall have a diameter not less 
than is required for six burners, and all gas ranges and heaters shall 
have a straightway cock on the service-pipe. 

When brass piping is used on the outside of plastering or woodwork, 
it shall be classed as fixtures. All brass tubing used for the arms and 
stems of fixtures shall be at least No. 18 standard gauge, and of full 
size outside, so as to cut a full thread. 

All buildings shall be piped according to the following scale : 


Diameter. 


Length. No. of Diameter. Length. No. ot 
Inches. Feet. Burners. Inches. Feet. Burners, 

3 26 3 2 Gras eg.) Se 200 

4 36 6 oe os oo ee 300 

es. s - *® 20 S « «es + OO 450 
Cos as s SO 35 - arr 600 
mo. ws 6s ERO 60 | ae ee 750 
s+ «+ «© » S50 100 


All threads on brass pipe shall screw in at least 5-16thsinch. All 
rope or square tubing shall be brazed or soldered into fittings and 
distributors, or have a nipple brazed into the tubing. All cast fittings, 
such as cocks, swing joints, double centres, nozzles, &c., shall be of 
extra heavy brass. The plugs of all cocks must be ground to asmooth 
and true surface for their entire length, be free from sandholes, have 
not less than ? inch bearing (except in cases of special design), have 
two flat sides on the end for the washer, and have two nuts instead 
. a tail screw. All stop-pins to keys or cocks shall be screwed into 
place. 

After all piping is fitted and fastened, and all outlets are capped up, 
there must be applied by the plumber, in the presence of an inspector 
of the Bureau of Buildings, a test with air to a pressure equal toa 
column of mercury 6 inches in height, and the same to stand for five 
minutes. Only a mercury gauge shall be used. No piping shall be 
covered up, nor shall any fixture, gas-heater, or range be connected 
thereto until a card showing the approval of this test has been issued 
by the Superintendent of Buildings. 

No meter will be set by any gas company until a certificaie is filed 
with them from the Bureau of Buildings certifying that the gas pipes 
and fixtures comply with the foregoing rules. 


When for any reason it may be impracticable to comply strictly 
with the foregoing rules, the Superintendent of Buildings is to have 
power to modify their provisions so that the spirit and substance 
of them shall be complied with. These modifications are to be 
endorsed upon the permit over the signature of the Superintendent 
of Buildings. 
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COKE-OVEN GAS FOR TOWN PURPOSES. 


By Artuur Dovactas, B.Sc. 


In recent articles the writer has discussed the possibility of the 
adoption of coke-oven methods for the recovery of ammonia in 
connection with ordinary gas-works practice. Side by side with 
this question is that of the use of coke-oven gas for town pur- 
poses; and although several writers have already dealt with this 
subject, there are certain phases which have received little if any 
attention in this country, and which are, in the opinion of the 
present writer, well worthy of consideration. There are many 
items in German coke-oven practice which are not at all well 
known here, and which, if properly understood and followed out, 
would put rather a different aspect on the possibility of the utili- 
zation of coke-oven gas. This question is very closely allied with 
that of carbonization in bulk in chamber-ovens, and reference 
is made below to a recent development of carbonization which 
brings the coke-oven more into line with the ordinary chamber- 
oven for gas making. 

Perhaps the principal objection raised to the use of coke-oven 
gas is its varying composition and low illuminating power. In all 
coke-oven works a fair amount of air is drawn into the ovens and 
mixes with the gas, thus giving a larger amount of nitrogen in the 
resulting gas. Then, too, the coal as carbonized in coke-ovens 
contains about 10 to 15 per cent. of moisture; and this comes 
off with the gas during distillation. Practically the whole of this 
moisture, and also the air referred to above, come off with a small 
amount of gas during the first two or three hours of distillation. 
After that time, there is no moisture—except the usual water of 
distillation—and practically no air. It has been the practice in 
some cases where coke-oven gas has been utilized to take the 
whole of the gas evolved from one particular oven or charge, and 
consequently the gas obtained for the first two hours is of such 
a poor quality as to bring down condemnation of coke-oven gas 
in general. 

The writer has heard of such an instance where coke-oven gas 
was used, and as a result a “ polite” notice was written in chalk 
on the office windows of the gas-works concerned (evidently by a 
disgusted consumer): “Your gas is all wind and stink, and is 
guaranteed not to burn.” The protest was strong, and no doubt 
deserved. The obvious thing to do in utilizing coke-oven gas is 
to take the portion of it which is of fairly constant composition, 
and contains only the minimum of moisture and no air. 

Investigations have been made by various workers; and it is 
found that when the period of carbonization of the coal is about 28 
to 30 hours the gas evolved between the second and sixteenth hours 
is of fairly constant composition, and is almost, if not quite, as good 
as that produced in ordinary retorts. The writer has before him 
several analyses of the gas evolved during this period; and a 
typical one is given below, together with an analysis of the town 
gas supplied in the same district from retorts. It will be seen 
that there is very little difference in composition, and conse- 
quently in calorific value. The illuminating power was not tested, 
but was probably well over fourteen candles. 


Coke Oven 


Cite Som Town Gas, | fan Town Gas. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
O, 0'5 0°4 CHa 31°4 34°7 
CnHm 3'5 3°6 He 47°8 52°2 
co 7'8 4°2 Ne 90 4°9 





In order to take off a portion of the gas from the coke-ovens a 
separate collecting main is necessary, as the ovens are not all 
charged at the same time, and consequently the gas evolved from 
one oven is not of the same composition as that from its neigh- 
bour. So that if only one main is used, the gas will be a 
mixture of good lighting gas and poor lighting gas; and the 
average of these will be such that the whole gas is rather below 
the necessary standard. In Germany various arrangements have 
been adopted, and one of the best is that shown herewith. This 
arrangement necessitates two gas collecting, or hydraulic, mains 
—one for the rich and one for the weak gas. To the top of the 
ascension pipe is attached a two-way valve, by means of which 
the gas issuing from the oven can be diverted at will into either 
main. During the first two hours the gas is turned into (say) the 
main A, and then for the next ten or twelve hours into the main 
B, and finally again into the main A until the whole of the charge 
is carbonized. 

In a modern coke-oven, the coal carbonized yields about 10,000 
or 11,000 cubic feet of gas. Ofthis, approximately half is required 
for heating the ovens; and it is for this purpose that.the poor gas 
diverted into the main A is used. The remaining 5000 cubic feet 
of rich gas is used for illuminating purposes; and it is the experi- 
ence of many installations in Germany that this gas is quite suit- 
able in every way for all purposes for which town gas is usually 
employed. An additional benefit of having two mains is that 
two distinct qualities of tar are obtained. That deposited in the 
main A contains much water, while that deposited in the main B 
1s a rich tar containing much less moisture, and hence is more 
desirable from many points of view. If such an arrangement as 
that described were adopted in this country, the writer is of 
opinion that many of the objections to this method of utilization 
would be overcome, and much of the gas which is at present 
wasted, or, at any rate, not used to the best advantage, would be 
turned to profitable account. 








iyi 
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A. Collecting Main for Poor Gas. 
Rich Gas. 





B. Collecting Main for 
C. Gas from Oven. 


Owing to the fact that by this method there are two lots of gas 
to be dealt with, it will be necessary to have a duplicate bye- 
product plant, so that the tar and ammonia will be recovered from 
each lot of gas separately. This would, of course, involve a little 
more capital outlay on the coke-oven plant; but it must also be 
taken into account that the extra ammonia recovery plant so used 
would do away with the necessity for using the scrubbers generally 
employed on gas-works, as well as with a large part of the appa- 
ratus for distilling the ammoniacal liquor. There are several works 
in Germany where such an arrangement as is described above 
is in successful operation, and the ammonia is recovered by the 
direct process. This latter fact bears out what the writer had to 
say in previous articles with regard to the adoption of the direct 
process on gas-works. 

On many coke-oven plants! benzol is also recovered from the 
crude gas; but, of course, this would not be done when the gas was 
used for town purposes, except in the case of the portion which 
was used for heating the ovens. 

If the utilization of coke-oven gas is a profitable proposition, the 
natural development of the matter is the possibility of using the 
whole of the gas evolved for town purposes and employing pro- 
ducer gas as the medium for providing the heat necessary for car- 
bonization. In the latter case, some modification of the conditions 
of carbonization would be necessary so as to produce the whole of 
the gas of fairly constant composition and calorific value, as a gas 
subject to large fluctuations in quality would certainly be very un- 
suitable for general use. 

As a matter of fact, this development has already taken place; 
and the writer has been given to understand that the principle of 
coke-oven carbonization is applied in both the Munich and Koppers 
chamber ovens for'the production of lighting gas. In the case of 
the latter system, an outside producer plant is used; and from all 
accounts which have appeared in English and German papers it 
seems to have worked quite satisfactorily. A still later develop- 
ment was fully described recently in the German Press—viz., the 
Koppers compound oven. This is a chamber-oven which can be 
used at will either as a coke-oven or asagas-oven. In the former 
case, part of the gas evolved is used for heating the ovens, and 
only the air necessary for combustion is preheated in the re- 
generators. In the latter case, the whole of the gas evolved can 
be used for town purposes; and the ovens are then heated by 
means of producer gas. ; ; : 

It is undeniable that enormous waste of gas is going on in this 
country, and, moreover, a waste which is not taking place in Ger- 
many. The gas is available at a cheap rate, and there is ample 
scope for someone to come forward and solve the problem of its 
most satisfactory utilization. 








Sterilizing Water by Ultra-Violet Rays.—The purification of 
water by ultra-violet rays is receiving the attention of both scien- 
tists and inventors in France. After proving by numerous labora- 
tory tests that even the most virulent microbes can be readily 
destroyed by the rays produced by a quartz mercury vapour lamp, 
the next step was to devise small sterilizers for household use or 
for buildings, and then construct apparatus of large size. One 
of the most recent types for municipal service—the invention 
of M. Billon-Daguerre—was illustrated recently in “‘ Engineering 
Record.” It consists of a cylindrical riveted steel tank provided 
with double walls. The water enters the tank at one end, which 
has a gate valve sewer to regulate the flow. Four mercury vapour 
lamps, made with quartz tubes, are spaced regularly along the 
length of the cylinder, so that the water is sterilized by the action 
of the rays as it flows ‘continuously through the tank. Each of 
the lamps is hung from a support; this being tightly bolted to a 
flanged head at the top of the tank. In order to direct the water 
close round the lamps, so that the rays will act at the shortest 
range and upon a thin layer of water, guides are used in the shape 
of perforated cylinders surrounding the lamps. The pressure 
of the water in the tank is about 110 to 140 lbs. The apparatus 


is designed to give a steady output of 22,000 gallons per hour, 
and can be run without stopping. The lamps are connected to 
the electric lighting mains as they work at 110 volts. 
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OXIDE OF IRON PURIFICATION IN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA WORKS. 


As mentioned at the close of the extract from the report of 
the Chief Inspector under the Alkali Works Regulation Act (Mr. 
W. S. Curphey) given in the “JournaL” last week, p. 250, the 
results of the various experiments described were recorded in a 
series of tables. These we now reproduce, with the remarks upon 
them. There are four in the series (A to D) ; and, for convenience 
of reference, the experiments are numbered I. to XVII. 


TasLeE A.—EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE. 
Air “ ABSENT.” 

In this series, the reacting mixture approximates in composi- 
tion to the waste gases from the sulphate of ammonia saturators 
as recorded in the annual report for 1905 if we admit hydro- 
cyanic acid as being present in trifling amount when gas-works 


SULPHIDING STAGE. 


liquor is distilled. The average composition of the reacting mix- 
ture is given at the head of each series of sulphiding experiments. 
Below these figures will be found the rates of flow calculated 
in c.c. per minute at o° C. and 760 mm. for total mixed gases, and 
H.S present therein. A comparison of the figures for rates of 
flow of H.S for each series affords a measure of the “rate of 
fouling” in each case. Compared with the rate of flow of waste 
gases through a sulphate of ammonia purifier, the speed is enor- 
mously greater in the tube experiments, Thus— 


A typical English gas liquor would contain, per 100 parts of 
liquor, 2°5 parts of NHs= 10 of (NH,4)2SO,; 0°5 of HS; 2°3 of 
CO,; or to lbs. of sulphate of ammonia, 0'5 Ib. H2S, and 2°3 lbs. 
of CO2 = 5:26 cubic feet H.S and 18°7 cubic feet CO, (at o° C. and 





760 mm.) per 10 gallons. 
—5°'26 X 224 = 1180 cubic feet of H2S. 


Whence 1 ton of sulphate would yield 
18°70 X 224 = 4190 cubic 


Taste A.—Action of Sulphuretted Hydrogen on Oxide of Iron in Presence of CO, and “ Absence” of Air. (Effect of Temperature.) 


















































































































































ra ae pa Petts - ae. Sulphuretted Hydrogen. Grammes, 
For first Sulphiding, 9 Grammes of Hydrated : . 
Oxide, containing 23°5 per Cent. Moisture For first Sulphiding, 6°875 Grammes of Oxide, dried at 100° C, 
(= 6°875 Grammes Dry). 
ees Temperature of Oxide during Sulphiding, Temperature of Oxide during Sulphiding. 
80°C. | 88°c. | 70°C. | 90°C. 60° Cc. 85°C. | 100°C. 126°C. 
_ After each Sulphiding and After each Sulphiding and Re-oxidation, Oxide Re-dried before each 
aa” each . subsequent Sulphiding at 
@5° C. | 25°C, 25°C. 25°C. 100° C, too° C, | too’ C, 100° C, 
— | 
Expt. No. I. i. il. IV. Vv. vi. vil. Vill. 
Average composition ofgas . . CO,| 68°2 67°2 66°1 62°0 75°0 66°2 63°5 63°4 
H.S | 30°7 31°8 32°7 36°6 24°0 32°0 35°1 35°I 
Air at I‘o “2 I°4 1°4 1'8 1°4 1'5 
Rate of flow, c.c. per minute at o° C— 
DGB. «© s&s & 8S 6 He 8 30°0 33°4 35'5 23°7 32°5 28'1 28°8 25'0 
og 9°2 10°6 11°6 8°7 7°8 9'0 10°! 88 
First sulphiding, sulphur absorbed . 1°745 1°850 1°830 1°804 I°312 1°587 1°621 1°615 
Second sulphiding ,, i 1°681 1°590 1°423 1°086 0°556 I*103 1‘161 0°457 
Ammonia water 
used to assist 
revivification. 
Third sulphiding __,, * - «| 1°§85 1°490 1°249 0° 800 0° 368 0°830 1°089 0° 803 
Fourth sulphiding _,, ne . ot Rupe 1°535 1°094 0° 643 oe ee 1°003 0° 882 
Fifth sulphiding We i : 1°324 ee ee ar ar oe 0°795 ee 
Total. . .| 7°807 | 67465 | 5°596 | 4°333 2°236 5669 3°757 
Free sulphur extracted by CS.— : 
Weight... . . «grammes 7°180 5°95! 5069 3°721 0° 800 ee 4°734 1187 
Per cent. in driedoxide . . . .| 50°0 45°5 42°5 34°0 25°0 oe 40°0 Ir‘o 
Per cent. of total H,S entering— 
Recovered as freesulphur. . . . g2"0) et 90°5) meted | ot oe 83°5} 3.3} 
Other forms (by difference) . . . 8'0} 8'o 9°5) 14'0 195 oe 16°5 68°5 
SO, evolved during sulphiding, gramme ee oe ° ee - Trace. Trace. Trace. 
Re-sulphided after extraction of sulphur se 1°832 1°348 0°688 ae First sulphiding 0° 621 
Second sul- O'9I5 0'826 
phiding (NHsg used). 
Third sulphiding 1°756 
(re-dried 25°C.) 
(sulphided 55°C.) 
Characteristics of products— —_ 5 . 
| a a a Wets Wets Wets Wets Wets easily. Wets slowly. Wets easily. Wets easily. 
easily. easily. easily. slowly. s ; . ‘ f ; 
Acid to | Acidto | Acidto | Acidto ] Acid to litmus. | Acid to litmus. | Acid to litmus. | Acid to litmus. 
litmus. litmus. litmus. litmus. 
Trace of | Trace of | Decided | Decided ee Trace of soluble Neutral to Neutral to 
soluble | soluble | trace of | trace of Fe. methylorange. | methyl orange. 
Fea. Fe. soluble | soluble Much soluble Much soluble 
Fe. Fe. ia P a. €. Fey. 
Oxidizes | Oxidizes | Oxidizes | Oxidizes |Oxidizes readily.|Oxidizes readily.| Oxidizes rather No soluble Fea. 
readily. | readily. | readily. | readily. slowly. Sour”’ after 
(Incipient second sulphid- 
** souring.’’) ing ; ammonia 
used to assist 
2.—Revivified product— : . re-oxidation. 
Dried in air at 40° C.. . Neutral to|Neutral to|/Neutral to|Neutral to ee Neutral to Slightly acid to ee 
litmus. litmus. litmus. litmus. litmus. methy] orange. 
No soluble|No soluble|No soluble|No soluble} ee No — Fe, anne Se ee 
. .|Fe2 or Fes. Fes. Fes. or Fes. eo. 
setae’ les . No soluble Fes. es. 
Dried inairat1oo°C. . . . <. = ae Evolves bis | oe No SO, evolved. | The ammonia 
trace of Slightly acid to | neutralized pro- 
So. methyl orange. | duct on drying 
Acid to Ferrous sulphate} yielded decided 
| methyl formed, and | traces of ferrous 
orange. trace of ferric | and ferric sul- 
| Ferrous sulphate. phates, and be- 
| sulphate came acid to 
and ferric methyl orange. 
sulphate 
formed. 
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feet of CO, = 5370 cubic feet total gases. Such a mixture would 
contain per 100 volumes of CO, = 78, H2S = 22. 

Assuming that the purifier had an area of 250 square feet of 
oxide with a depth of 2 feet per ton of sulphate of ammonia made 
per 24 hours, the volume of oxide would equal 500 cubic feet. 
Each cubic foot of oxide would receive per hour— 


HS = a o'r cubic foot. 
500 X 24 
Total gas = —5379__ — 0°45 cubic foot. 
500 X 24 
Each square foot of oxide would receive per hour— 
Hz — = o'2 cubic foot. 
250 X 24 
Tt t 1 a S/S = 0° 
otal gas on ua 0'9 


In the tube experiments, the respective rates, calculated per 
square foot and cubic foot, would be— 


H.S per hour per cubic foot oxide = 48°8 cubic feet 
H.S per hour per square foot oxide = 12°8 


while the period of contact of the H2S in the purifier would be 
500 times as great as in the case of the tube. 

The calculation in the case of the sulphate of ammonia purifier 
is, of course, based on the assumption that the whole body of 
oxide would be operative during the sulphiding process. In 
practice, this would not be the case; the gas would saturate each 
layer of oxide before passing to the next, so that the action would 
be local and correspondingly more intense. One cubic foot of oxide 
weighing 50 lbs. and containing 25 lbs, of Fe,O; is theoretically 
capable of absorbing (102 X 25) + 160 = 16 lbs. of sulphuretted 
hydrogen = 16 + 0'095 = 168 cubic feet at 0° C. and 760 mm. 
Therefore 7 cubic feet of such oxide would theoretically absorb 


TaBsLE B.—Action of Sulphuretted Hydrogen on Oxide of Iron in presence of Carbon Dioxide and Air. 


the whole of the sulphuretted hydrogen evolved in the manufac- 
ture of a ton of sulphate of ammonia, assuming the reaction to be 
complete. The local calorific effect must therefore be great, and 
the rise of temperature considerable, unless abundant moisture is 
present to moderate the intensity of reaction. In the tube experi- 
ments, the rise of temperature during the sulphiding process was 
very marked, in spite of the cooling effect of the water-jacket; the 
temperature of the oxide exceeding that of the bath by 5° to 6° C. 
during the middle of the experiment. When air was present, the 
excess temperature in the tube over that of the bath on occasions 
exceeded 40° C. 

Considering the results in Table A in detail, it will be seen that 
there is a progressive fall in the yield of free sulphur and a corre- 
sponding rise in the “ sulphur in other forms” with rise of tem- 
perature. Thus, at 25° C. (Experiment No. I.), 92 per cent. of 
free sulphur and 8 per cent. of other forms; at 125° C. (Experi- 
ment No. VIII.), 31°5 per cent. of free sulphur and 68°5 per cent. 
of other forms. 

Sulphided at a temperature not exceeding 90° C., the product 
obtained oxidized readily, and contained only a small amount of 
soluble iron; while the oxidized product obtained therefrom on 
revivification and drying at 40° C. was neutral to litmus, and con- 
tained no iron compounds soluble in water. 

At 100° C., the product of sulphiding contained much ferrous 
sulphate. It oxidized rather slowly, and the oxidized product was 
slightly acid to methyl orange, and contained much soluble iron. 
Incipient “souring” was noticeable. At 125° C., the sulphide 
obtained during the second sulphiding was quite inert, and con- 
tained a large amount of ferrous sulphate. Revivification could 
only be effected with the aid of an alkali such as ammonia water. 
The sulphide was “ sour.” 





The effect of the added ammonia in bringing ferrous sulphate 
into the hydrated condition is illustrated by the results obtained in 


(Effect of Temperature.) 





| Sulphuretted Hydrogen Absorbed, Calculated as Sulphur. Grammes, 


| 














| Hydrated Oxide. 
| 9 grammes (23°5 
| per Cent. Moisture). 





Oxide Dried at 100° C.; 6°875 grammes (9 grammes moist). 





| Oxide Sulphided at. 


Oxide Suiphided at 





115° GC. | 
































| 55° C. 95°C. | 135° GC. 
Revivified Oxide 
| Re-dried before Use Revivified Oxide Re-dried before Use at 100° C. 
| at 25°C. 
Expt. No. | IX. xX. XI. Xi. XH 
Average composition of gas, CO, | 37°! 34°7 33°0 30°7 31'9 
; “ar . 22°4 22°8 24°2 24°0 22°8 
Be 265) Smit | 40°5 42°5 42°8 45°3 45°3 
Rate of flow, c.c. per min. at o° C.— | 
Total gas en a ee ae 35°2 34'°0 30 6 30'8 33'4 
Steere «ke | 1'9 7°8 74 7°4 7°6 
Firstsulphiding . . . . « + « » | 4°577 3°641 2°900 4°O14 4°520 
Second ,, Meera ee al 3°243 1°780 2664 2°099 2°084 
WOME 5. eo hy Ge SL 7°820 5°421 5°564 6°113 6 604 
Free sulphur extracted by CS,— 
Weight ... . +. e e » grammes 7°558 4°975 5°062 4°479 5°108 
Per cent. in dried oxide ....../] 52°0 41I°o 41°O 36°5 oe 
Per cent. of total H,S entering— 
Recovered as free sulphur. . . . . «| 96'5 92°0 } gI‘o } 73°5 } 77°5 } 
As other forms (by difference) . . . . | 3°5 8'o g‘0 26°5 22°5 
SO, evolved during sulphiding grammes. . | nil Trace nil 0°05 0°09 
Resulphided after extraction of sulphur . . | ee 2°587 ee oe 





Characteristics of products— 


1.—Sulphide. . . . «© « «© « « « JA little caked above. Caked above. 
Wets easily. Wets easily. 
Acid to litmus. Acid to litmus. 
Trace of soluble Fe,.| Trace ofsoluble Fe,. 


2.—Revivified product. 
Dried in air at 40° C. 


Dried in air at 100° C. 


Oxidizes readily. 


Brown. 
Neutral to litmus. 
No soluble Fe,. 


Oxidizes readily. 


Brown. 
Neutral to litmus. 
Trace ofsoluble Fe,. 


Caked above. 
Wets rather slowly. 
Acid to litmus. 
Trace of soluble Fe,. 

Oxidizes readily. 


Brown. 
Neutral to litmus. 
No soluble Fe,. 
No SO, evolved. 


Acid to methyl 
orange. 


Caked above. 
Wets easily. 
Acid to litmus. 


Neutral to methyl 


orange. 


Decided trace of 


soluble Fe,. 


Oxidizes readily. 


Rather dark brown. 


Acid to methyl 
orange. 
Slight trace of 
soluble Fe,. 


No soluble Fe,. 
No SO, evolved. 


Acid to methyl 
orange. 


A little caked above, 
Wets slowly. 
Acid to litmus. 
Neutral to methyl 
orange. 

Much soluble Fe,. 
Oxidizes slowly. 
Ammonia water used 
to promote oxidation 
(Incipient ‘ souring’), 


Dark brown. 
Acid to methyl 
orange. 
Decided trace of 
soluble Fe,. 
Trace of soluble Fe,. 
No SO, evolved. 


Acid to methyl 
orange. 


8 
Much soluble Fe,. 
Trace of soluble Fe,. 


Trace of soluble Fe,. 


Much soluble Fe,. 
No soluble Fe,. 


Trace of soluble Fe,. 








SO, evolved. 








SO, evolved. 


SO, evolved. 
Neutralized with 
ammonia and again 
heated. 

Acid, Fe,, Fe, 
reappear. 
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the second and third sulphidings (Experiment No. VIII., 125° C.). 
Second sulphiding, 0457 gramme H.S absorbed calculated as 
sulphur ; third sulphiding, o°803 gramme H,S absorbed, calculated 
as sulphur (NH, water used). A progressive fall in the amount 
of sulphuretted hydrogen absorbed during successive sulphidings 
(apart from any special circumstances) is noticeable in all the 
experiments. 


TasLE B.—EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE. AIR PRESENT. 


In this series of experiments, the proportion of air present in 
the reacting gases was adjusted so as to be approximately 
twice the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen present. For exact 
oxidation, 2} times the volume would be necessary. The whole 
of the oxygen present is never operative; but oxidation must 
proceed at a great rate. Analysis of the exit gases in one experi- 
ment showed that when the sulphiding had proceeded two-thirds 
of the way down the tube, the oxygen was almost completely 
absorbed, notwithstanding the rapid rate of flow—zo to 30 c.c. 
of gas per minute. Thus (Experiment No. X.), 95° C., with 
42°5 per cent. of air in the reacting mixture, the exit gases con- 
tained less than o°3 per cent. of oxygen. 

When air is used, SO, begins to make its appearance at higher 
temperatures (Experiments Nos. XII., XIII.). This is attributed 
mainly to the action of oxygen on FeS,. The addition of air to 
the gas had an unexpected effect. It largely increased the yield 
of “free sulphur,” and caused a corresponding decrease in the 
amount of sulphur present in other forms. The temperature at 
which “ souring ” commenced was raised from 100° C. to 135° C.; 
the amount of ferrous sulphate was markedly reduced at all 
temperatures. 

In one experiment (No. XI.), the reacting gases before entering 
the tube were passed through a U-tube containing water at 
70° C. to moisten the gases, but without effect upon the yield of 
free sulphur. By this means, 0°726 gramme of water was in- 
troduced into the tube in excess of that usually present in the 
undried gases. 

It is noticeable that when the revivified products obtained in 
the sulphiding experiments above 95° C. are damped and dried 
again at 100° C., free acid and soluble salts of iron are formed. 
Treatment with ammonia removes these; but a further produc- 
tion takes place if the process of drying is repeated. This is true 
even if the free sulphur be removed by extraction with carbon 
bisulphide ; SO,, also, is evolved on simply heating the oxide to a 
temperature of 80° C. to go® C. in air. This behaviour is con- 
sistent with the presence of FeS, as a reaction product. 


TaBLE C.—CoMPARISON OF RESULTS. 
PRESENT. 


In this table are brought together for purposes of comparison 


Arr “ABSENT” AND 


TABLE C.—Action of Sulphuretted Hydrogen on Oxide of Ivon in Presence of Carbon Dioxide. 








various selected results from Tables A and B. In one case the 
average of two experiments (Nos. X., XI.) is given. The beneficial 
effect of air in increasing the efficiency of the oxide, both in respect 
to the weight of sulphur absorbed and the yield of free sulphur, is 
apparent. 


TaBLE D.—EFFECT oF HypRATION. AIR “ ABSENT.” 


These results are of especial significance. They prove that 
the efficiency of the oxide is controlled in a marked degree by 
the amount of moisture present. Thus (Experiment No. XIV., 
30° C.)— 

Sulphur Absorbed. 


Third sulphiding, oxide dried at 100° C. before use 0'372 gms. 
Fourth sulphiding, ,, a 25°C. ” 1°592 


See also Nos. XV. to XVII., where the revivified product was 
divided into two halves, each of which was sulphided separately 
at the same temperature (55° C.), but with different amounts cf 
moisture present, the oxide dried at 25° C., and presumably in a 
higher state of hydration, invariably absorbing a greater weight 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The gradual fall in efficiency as sulphiding proceeds is charac- 
teristic of sulphiding at all temperatures. At low temperatures 
the fall appears to be due, at least in part, to the presence of 
separated sulphur. Thus (Table A, Experiment No. II.)— 
Sulphur Absorbed. 

1°850 gms. 
1°535 
1°832 ,, 

At higher temperatures, the efficiency is not restored by extrac- 
tion of free sulphur ; other factors operate. Thus (Table A, Ex- 
periment No. IV. ; sulphided at 90° C.)— 


First sulphiding 
Fourth sulphiding . . 
After extraction of sulphur by CS, . ; 


Sulphur Absorbed. 
First sulphiding ; oxide before use dried at 
2 ° 


hi de wo 8 & Oe we 8 oy es ERS OME, 
Fourth sulphiding ; oxide before use dried 

at 25°C. . 0°643 55 
After extraction of free sulphur by CSi “ dried 

atas° Cc. . s « 17688 os 


The full dimen is male however, if the revivified oxide is 
dried at 25° C. and sulphided at 55° C. Thus (Table D, Experi- 
ment No. VI.)— 


Sulphur Absorbed. 
Fourth sulphiding— 


Oxide dried at 100° C., sulphided at 55° C. 0°488 gms. 
Oxide dried at 25° C., —aaneanane at55°C. 1°688 ,, 
First sulphiding . . 3°587 45 


There appears, therefore, to be an intimate connection between 
the degree of moisture present in the oxide and its efficiency as an 
absorber of sulphuretted hydrogen at temperatures below 100°C. 


(Effect of Air.) 



















































































Grins Oxide, | 
9 Gaammer Don. 75 Oxide Dried at 100°C, 6°875 Grammes. 
Conditions, ; 
Sulphided at | Sulphided at 
| 
55°C. | 95° to 100° C. 115° C. 125° GC. 135°C. 

Expt. No. Th vil. et vin. | 
1.—‘' Absence'’ of Air. | 
Composition of gas,CO,. . ..... 67°2 3°5 63°4 

H,S i S64. Giek* cae Se 8 cs 35°1 

Bees wl ee I‘o 1'4 I°5 

Rate of flow, c.c. per minute, at o° C.— | : 

Totalgas. . . je wt oe 33°4 28°1 os 25'0 

oS ee a a 10°6 10°! at 8°8 
H,S absorbed— | 

Total weight . . . grammes 6° 465 , : 

Average weight, absorbed dur- — oles 

ingeach sulphiding . 1°616 I°I32 . 
Sulphur recovered— r ' ~n | 

Free sulphur. . . percent. 92°0 83° ‘. : 

Other forms (by difference) : i Bo} - a4) ae 3-3} | 
SO, evolved during smenons . grammes oo Trace Trace 
Properties of sulphide. . op ew owes Oxidizes readily. | Oxidizes partially Inert (‘* sour ’’). 

and slowly (inci- 
pient ‘‘ souring’’). 
Expt. No. 1X. X., Xi. Xt. Xi. 
2.—Presence of Air. q 
Composition ofgas,CO,. . .... . 37°1 33'8 30°7 ee 31'9 
ee ee 22°4 23°6 24°0 $. 22°8 
Air . 40°5 42°6 45°3 45°3 
Rate of flow, c.c. ~ minute at o°C.— | 

Total gas . . . 35°2 2°2 0°8 : 

H,S therein . 79 7s a 73 
H.S abserbed— 

Total weight . . grammes 7°82 *492 6°11 | 4 

Average weight absorbed dur- ee -_ ¥ “ 

ing each sulphiding . ” 3°91 2°746 *056 : 
Sulphur recovered— si nas dee 

Free sulphur . + per cent. 96°5 & : | . 

Other forms (by difference) ° ” 3°53 } ye! Bs} | = 3) } 
SO, evolved during se . grammes Nil | Trace *050 | 
Properties of sulphide. » + «+ «+ « | Oxidizes readily. Oxidizes readily. Oxidizes fairly | Oxidizes rs 

rapidly. and slowly (inci- 
pient ‘‘ souring’’). 
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Possibly the amount of moisture present determines the degree of 
hydration of the oxide; removal of water causing a change in the 
character of the hydrate prejudicial to its activity, Such change 
of state appears to be reversible. 

At higher temperatures, the efficiency of the oxide is interfered 
with by the formation of soluble salts of iron and an increasing 
amount of disulphide. Gedel states that FeS, is intractable and 
inactive towards air. This view is contrary to experience. It is 
a well-known fact that white pyrites, finely divided yellow pyrites, 
or FeS, prepared in the wet way, on exposure to air oxidize to 
ferrous sulphate, and at higher temperatures yield SO, and Fe,O;. 
[See “ Watts’s Dictionary,” Vol. III., p. 64.) The behaviour of 
the oxidized products obtained at higher temperatures in these 
experiments clearly indicates that FeS, is formed during the sul- 
phiding stage, and that on continued exposure to heated air in the 
moist condition ferrous sulphate is generated, accompanied by 
free SO. in greater or less amount. It is the presence of ferrous 
sulphate and disulphide that appears to confer upon the high- 
temperature products the peculiar properties that are associated 
with the description “sour.” Oxide of iron, after conversion into 
these bodies, is inert towards sulphuretted hydrogen. On expo- 
sure to air, the disulphide is slowly oxidized to ferrous sulphate, 
and revivification therefore may lead to an accumulation in the 
mass of oxidized products useless for purification purposes. On 
treatment with alkali, the ferrous sulphate is converted into 
ferrous hydrate, and ultimately into hydrated peroxide; but the 
disulphide remains unaffected. Further exposed to air, ferrous 
sulphate is again generated; and this continues until the disul- 
phide is wholly oxidized. Repeated treatment with alkali followed 
by exposure to air may, in some cases, be necessary before an 
oxide is wholly restored to healthy condition. 

At lower temperatures, the amount of disulphide formed is 
relatively small; and during exposure to warm air in presence 
of moisture it is doubtless oxidized, at least in part, to basic sul- 
phates insoluble in water, and not wholly inert towards sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. 

With respect to the presence of ferrous sulphate formed during 
the sulphiding stage at all temperatures, and especially at tem- 


TaBLeE D.—Action of Sulphuretted Hydrogen on Oxide of Ivon in Presence of Carbon Dioxide and “ Absence” of Air. 
Hydration.) 
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peratures above 100° C., this body would appear to be formed, at 
least in part, by interaction of oxide of iron with one or other of 
the sulphides present. It is significant that the presence of air is 
unfavourable to the formation of ferrous sulphate at all temper- 
atures when excess of sulphuretted hydrogen is present. 

Such are the conclusions reached with respect to the results 
obtained in the laboratory and here summarized. Following the 
explanation offered by L. Gedel of the reactions that occur under 
similar conditions existing in the research conducted by him, the 
equations given below are submitted as explanatory of the sul- 


phiding and the oxidation stages in sulphate of ammonia works 
purifiers :— 


ACTION OF SULPHURETTED HyDROGEN ON OXIDE OF IRON. 
{CoNDITIONS SLIGHTLY ACID THROUGHOUT. ] 
Sulphiding Stage. 
1.—Fe,O; + 3H.S = Fe,.S; + 3H20. 
2.—Fe,0; + 3HeS = 2FeS + 3H20+ S. 
3.—FeS + S= FeS,. 
4.—Interaction, in part, of Fe,O; with Fe.S;, FeS, or FeS, to 
form FeSO, 
Oxidation Stage. 
1.—Fe.S;3 + 30 = Fe,O; + 3S. 
2.—2FeS + 30 = Fe,O; + 2S. 
3.—Interaction of FeS, with oxygen to form FeSQ, and SO,. 
Interaction of SOx, air, and moisture in contact with 
hydrated oxide of iron to form free sulphuric acid and 
ferric sulphate. 
4.—Interaction of FeSO, with hydrated oxide and air to form 
basic sulphates insoluble in water. 

If we accept Gedel’s conclusions with respect to the specific 
effect induced by the presence of traces of ammonia in the react- 
ing gases, we should look for “ souring ” in works where conditions 
of working favoured absence of ammonia in the waste gases, and 
where the temperature of the oxide was high enough to favour 
the formation of ferrous sulphate and disulphide. 

The temperature most favourable for the maximum absorption 


(Effect of 





Sulphuretted Hydrogen Absorbed, Calculated ‘as Sulphur, Grammes. 





Temperature of Oxide during Sulphiding. 





55°C. 




























































































30°C. | 85°C. | 5B’ C. 
a i i eC., 6875 G . 
Hydrated Oxide Dried at 100°C 75 Gramines 
— Oxide Dried | Revivified Oxide Used in 
oe at 100° C., Revivified Oxide Used in | Revivified Oxide Used in | this Experiment Obtained 
et é = 6'875 on 6°875 this Experiment Obtained | this Experiment Obtained | fromthe Seventh Sul- 
Dried) eC: from the Fifth Sulphiding, | from the Sixth Sulphiding, | phiding, Expt. No. XVI., 
; Revivified Expt. No. VI., Dried at Expt. No. XV., Dried at Dried at 25° C., Mixed 
Oxide 25° C. and Divided. 100° C. and Divided. with 1 Gramme CaCO, 
before Use and Divided. 
Revivified Revivified Dried at 
Oxide xide 100° C, One-Half One-Half One-Half One-Half One-Half One-Half 
before Use | before Use (= 3°438 (= 3°438 (= 37438 (= 3°438 (= 3°438 (= 3°438 
Dried at Dried at Oxide) Oxide) Oxide) Re- Oxide) Oxide) Oxide) | 
25°C. 100° C. Used as Dried|Further Dried| wetted and |Used as Dried|Used as Dried|Further Dried 
| at 25°C. atroo°C. |Dried at25°C.} at 100°C. at 25°C. at 100° C. 
Expt.No. I. XIV. vi xv. XVI. XVII. 
Average composition of gas— | 
CO, . 67'2 69'°6 66°2 61°6 62'7 64°5 
HS . 31°8 29'0 32°0 37°2 36°2 34°! 
°F a 1'o $4 1'8 1°2 I'I 1°4 
Rate of flow, c.c. per min. 0° C.— | | 
Totalgas .. . 33°4 22°1 28'1 23°9 20°7 29'2 23°0 28'0 16°2 
HS therein . | 106 6° gio 8°9 77 10°§ 8°3 9°5 5°5 
| | 
| | 
First sulphiding . . . . . . | 1°850 1°774 1°587 : 
Second sulphiding . ... . I*590 0°360 T*103. | ° °° 
Third sulphiding . 1° 490 0 372 0830 | ee | . 
Revivified Oxide Dried at 
| | 
25° C. before| 100° C. be- | 
Fourth and fore | 
Fifth Sul- | Fourth Sul- 
phidings at| phiding at | 
30° C. 55°C. | 
Fourth sulphiding . . . . . 1535 1592 0° 488 os “ 4 | oe 
Revivified 
Oxide 
Dried at | 
25° C. before 
Fifth Sul- | 
| phiding at | 
| 55° C. | 
| ———_ | 
Fifth sulphiding . 1°630 1°688 | ms | . 
Sixth sulphiding . . ee 0822 0°270 oe | sie 
Seventh spiphiding ' . . 0°828 One? 4} se 
Eighth sulphiding | a | | ep : | 0° 861 0° 320 
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of sulphuretted hydrogen and the maximum yield of free sulphur 
both in presence and “ absence” of air would appear to lie in the 
neighbourhood of 60° C. It is interesting that calculation shows 
that at 63° C. the volume of residual gases obtained when a 
gaseous mixture containing 30 per cent. of CO,, 20 per cent. of 
H.S, and 50 per cent. of air, reacts with oxide of iron to form free 
sulphur, is just able to carry the water vapour produced by the re- 
action. The hydration conditions of the oxide would then be un- 
disturbed by the chemical reactions, as the moisture generated 
would be removed by the residual gases, and there would be 
neither addition to, nor loss of water from, the mass. 


Works Tests. 


TEMPERATURE RECORDS OF THE WORKING OF OXIDE PURIFIERS 
WITH REVIVIFICATION “IN SITU.” 


Through the courtesy of the managers, I am enabled to present 
the results of temperature records taken at two sets of purifiers 
working with revivification in situ. The experiments at the New 
Southgate Gas-Works, under the charge of Mr. John Mitchell, 
were conducted by my Assistant, Mr. Linder. They are incom- 
plete, and must be regarded as preliminary only. The experiments 
at the Dundee Gas-Works were carried out by the works staff, 
acting under direction of the Engineer and Manager, Mr. Alexander 
Yuill. The results obtained at these works form a very valuable 
record of the actual working of the purifiers from day to day 
under skilled supervision; and thanks are due to those whose 
industry has enabled me to present so complete a series of tests. 


1.—Temperature of Oxide in Purifiers at the New Southgate 
Gas- Works. 


There are two brick purifiers built side by side, with a dividing 
wall between them. Each purifier is 9 ft. 6 in. square (inside), 
with one layer of oxide 18 inches deep. By means of a water 
change-valve, the saturator gases can be sent into either purifier 
at will, together with a small amount of air supplied under pres- 
sure from a blowing-engine. The purifiers are worked alter- 
nately. During each period of rest, air is blown through to 
revivify the oxide in situ. The oxide used consists in part of 
virgin oxide freshly charged, together with a proportion of par- 
tially spent material from the gas-works purifiers. The virgin 
oxide used during the tests was that employed for the tube 
experiments previously described. Temperature readings were 
obtained by inserting 3-feet thermometers in the oxide at different 
points and to various depths. The results are presented in 
Tables E, F, and G. 





In the case of No. 1 purifier (Table E), the oxide when treated 
was nearly spent. Distribution of gas was very imperfect, and 
there was much back-pressure on the plant, which is reflected in 
the tests. Thus the temperature on the grid at the centre at 
1.55 p.m. showed g1° C.; at a point on the grid 2 feet from the 
side, 66° C.; at a point 1 foot from the side, 42° C. A sample 
of the fouled oxide taken from the purifier at 3 p.m. and extracted 
with water gave a solution neutral to methyl orange; traces of 
ferrous sulphate only were present, and the solution was without 
action on iodine. The neutral condition of the sulphide and com- 
parative freedom from ferrous sulphate is of interest in view of 
the facts previously discussed. It is possible, also, that the pre- 
sence of ammonia in the saturator gases assisted in preserving 
the oxide. 

Table F contains the results of similar tests made on No. 2 
purifier, containing oxide in the same conditions. Here again 
there is evidence of imperfect distribution. The highest tempera- 
ture recorded was 98° C. 

The results in Table G were obtained under improved condi- 
tions of working. No.1 purifier was freshly charged with one- 
half virgin oxide and one-half revivified oxide from the gas-works 
purifiers, and the distributing grids were replaced. The recorded 
temperatures indicate that distribution was satisfactory, and that 
the mass was sulphiding steadily from below upwards. The 
highest temperature recorded was 64° C.—a figure which may 
be compared with the maximum reading at Dundee Gas-Works 
in Mr. Yuill’s experiments—55° C 

The results generally indicate that the purifiers were unequal 
to the work put upon them during the conditions prevailing in the 
tests. This conclusion is confirmed by a consideration of the 
volume of gases dealt with, calculated from an analysis of the 
liquor. During the experiments, the make of sulphate of am- 
monia per 24 hours was 2}tons. This quantity, with the strength 
of liquor used, would evolve 2620 cubic feet of HeS per 24 hours 
at o° C. The volume of oxide in each purifier was approximately 
135 cubic feet = go ft. by 1 ft.6in. deep. Whence: H.S dealt 
with per hour per cubic foot of oxide = 0°8 cubic foot; do. per 
square foot of oxide = 1°2 cubic feet. For plant working under 
normal conditions, the corresponding figures would be: H2S per 
hour per cubic foot of oxide = o'1 cubic foot ; do. per square foot 
of oxide = o'2 cubic foot. It is interesting that “ souring” 
trouble is unknown at these works. 


11.—Data from the Dundee Gas-Works. 


The following data have been kindly supplied to me by Mr. 
Yuill, and, with the results of the analysis of an average sample 
of the gas liquor used, I am enabled to calculate the “rate of 


TABLE E.—Temperature of Oxide in No. 1 Purifier (Sulphiding Stage). 


[GRIDS REMOVED. DISTRIBUTION IMPERFECT. ] 





Saturator Gases Entering, 








i | 
Temperature of Oxide, Deg. C. | 


Two Feet from |One Foot 


| 
Time. Tempera Per 100 Volumes. Centre of Purifier. | Side, Sue, ieeieiien, 
aw (A) | (B) (C) 








| CO2. HoS. |Residual.| On Grid.}3 In, Up.6 In. Up.| Surface. | On Grid,|3 In. Up.| On Grid. | 
| 
' 





July 10, 1911. 
12.0midnight , . . 























July 11, torr. | 

2.15pm... . . «| 32 | 97°7 | 22°0 03 oe os 
1.5 4 Tk oe oe =6| ee .. oe mS i * 

B20 5, “ara ee ss | se ee ee 79 ° 

oo aa ok ee ae | fe oe ee 86 

1.45 9 > ee eos oe | 90 a 
1.55 9 ie i oe o* gi 87 
25 caw Sue 35 ee ee ee ee | 89 
2.35 0 he Ny tok oS oo | 97°9 21°8 03 we ee 
B58 set. ii’ es ee ee oe os | 0 





Purifier changed over from aération to sulphiding stage. A 


| | | | 


little air admitted with the gas. Dimensions of oxide bed— 














| Area 9 ft. 6in. X g ft. 6in. 
| = g0°2 square feet. 
= oe | Volume = go‘2 X 1 ft. 6in,. 
. 70 os oo 4 = 135 cubic feet. 
— a jee -- | «| Weight of oxide = 2 tons 
oe oe ss = 42 15 cwt. (calculated). 
70 eS a0 
- ee 66 ws | 42 
75 69 | 67 69 | 
78 “eo 4. ° Se qo | 
81 - > a | 





| 





TABLE F.—Temperature of Oxide in No. 2 Purifier (Oxidation and Sulphiding Stages). 


[GRIDS REMOVED, DISTRIBUTION IMPERFECT.] 





Temperature of Oxide on the Grid, Deg. C. | 
| 




















Time. Remarks, 
At Centre of Purifier. | Two Feet from Side. | One Foot from Side. 
(A) (B) (C) 
July 10, rorr. 
12.0 midnight. . . . »« « «| Purifier changed over from sulphiding to the aération stage. Air admitted through 1-inch pipe. 
July rr, 1gtr. 
11.45 @.M. 2. © © © © © © «@ 74 62 ee 
CO. a a a oe ae a 78 67 _ 
12.8 p.m... + 6 ew wo | 79 69 28 
eee 65 lk st 8 ee 69 28 
. “Oe an oe ee: ss ee 27 
Bsa s: es eee ee Purifier changed over from aération to sulphiding stage. No air admitted with the gas. 
Sar Gl Bene el SS ee 92 53 ee Composition of gas, per 100 vols.— 
SS ek ee oe oe ee ee | 95 . Pes. eo COs Ss we kw OED 
3.13 { 96 (on grid) 62 (on grid) . Se ae nee 
. eee ee eee) 33 (at surface) ; Residual. . . 3 
| i a a oe ee ee 98 70 oe 
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fouling ” of the oxide in the purifiers during the series of tempera- 
ture readings which are represented graphically. 

The purifiers consist of a rectangular box in four compart- 
ments, each with separate gas-pipe, and capable of being worked 
independently. It is usual to work the sections alternately—two 
sections receiving gas on alternate days, the remaining two stand- 
ing to revivify by exposure to air. The area of each section is 
30 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in., or 435 square feet, with a depth of 15 inches, 
equal to 544 cubic feet, and it holds 10 tons of oxide. 

The quantity of sulphate of ammonia made per day was 80 cwt., 
or 373 lbs. per hour. Whence the “rate of fouling” of the cxide 
in the working section of the purifier, as measured by hundred- 
weights of sulphate of ammonia per cubic yard of oxide per 24 
hours, was 80 + 20 = 4, or per square yard of oxide 80 + 483 
= 196, 

A more accurate measure of the “ rate of fouling ” is given by 
the number of cubic feet of H,S entering the purifier per cubic 
yard of oxide per hour. It is calculated thus: By analysis, 100 lbs. 
of the gas liquor used contain total NH; = 1°3 lbs. =:5'2 lbs. 
(NH,)2 SOy; HoS = 0'138 Ib. = 0°138 X I + 0'095 = 1°45 cubic 
feet; CO, = 1°4 lbs. = 14 X 1 + 0°1227 = 11°4 cubic feet; HCy, 
nil. Whence the saturator gases contain per 100 volumes: COz, 
88°7; H,S, 11-3. And the total volume of H.S per 373 lbs. of 


sulphate of ammonia per hour = 104 cubic feet at 0° C. and . 


760 mm. Whence the rate of fouling, in cubic feet of H.S per 
cubic yard of oxide per hour, is 104 + 20 = 5'2. 

Mr. Yuill found by actual analysis of the saturator gases, after 
admixture with air admitted both at the inlet to the still and 
at the purifier, using the iodine method previously described: 
CO), 76°5; HeS, 10; O, 2°8; N, 10°7. Whence, excluding air, 
CO,, 88:4, and HS, 11°6. 

The temperature records are represented graphically on the 
following diagrams (p. 331): 

(1) Temperature of Oxide in Section A.—Purifier working con- 
tinuously for five days with limited admission of air, then allowed 
to cool seven days without admission of either gas or air. Oxide 
then well spent and would contain over 40 per cent. of sulphur. 

(2) Temperature of Oxide in Section B.—Purifier working con- 
tinuously for nine days with a limited admission of air, then 
allowed to cool for nine days. Oxide then well spent, and would 
contain upwards of 4o per cent. of sulphur. Section A was then 
rested four weeks, and revivified by the action of the atmosphere 
only. It was then used for the test recorded on Diagram 3. 
Section B was similarly rested and revivified three weeks, and 
was then used for the test recorded on Diagram 4. In no case 
was fresh oxide added to any of the sections during the ob- 
servations, 

In Diagrams 3 and 4, the two sections were worked alternately, 
each section receiving gas for 24 hours, then resting 24 hours to 
revivify by exposure to air, and cool. Temperature records in 
every case were taken by three 3-feet thermometers, placed in the 
centre of the section about 3 inches apart—one thermometer with 
its bulb resting on the grid, the second 6 inches up, the third 
ginches up. This enabled the rate of sulphiding of each layer of 





oxide to be studied. The temperature of the gases at the purifier 
inlet was in every case about 15°5° C. 

Mr. Yuill has furnished me with the following particulars relat- 
ing to the working of his coal-gas purifiers: Four purifiers, all 
working at one time, each holding 100 tons of oxide, and each 
40 ft. by 30 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in.; oxide = 5400 cubic feet = 200 cubic 
yards, Area 4o ft. by 30 ft. = 1200 square feet = 133 square 
yards. The rate of flow into the first purifier would be 2500 cubic 
feet per minute, or 150,000 cubic feet per hour. HS in the crude 
coal gas is 1 per cent., or 1500 cubic feet per hour. 

The “rate of fouling,” assuming all the H2S was absorbed in the 
first purifier, would be the number of cubic feet entering per cubic 
yard of oxide per hour—i.e., 1500 + 200 = 7'5. The “rate of 
fouling” calculated for the whole bulk of oxide receiving gas 
would be 1500 + 800 = 19. These results may be compared 
with those already given. The temperature of the crude coal gas 
eutering the first purifier was 15'5° C. (60° Fahr.), and on leaving 
it 25°5° C. (75° to 80° Fahr.)—a difference of 10° C. 


111.—Data Supplied as to Sulphate of Ammonia Practice. 

Through the courtesy of managers, I have received detailed 
statements respecting the working of sulphate of ammonia plant 
in various parts of the country. It was hoped that careful com- 
parison of the practice followed at works where “souring” was 
rare with that followed at works where it was chronic would 
assist in elucidating the conditions controlling the formation of 
“sour” oxide. Eliminating certain factors—such as efficiency of 
condensing plant, sulphur content of oxide, &c.—the data were 
considered under four subheads: (1) Character of oxide, natural 
or artificial. (2) Form of purifiers, and oxide content in relation 
to sulphate of ammonia made. (3) Method of work; purifiers 
and the make of sulphate of ammonia. (4) “ Rate of fouling,” 
as measured by certain factors. 

Figures relating to twelve typical works in which gas liquor is 
distilled are given in Tables H and I; the former containing data 
relating to English practice, where “ souring” is of very rare oc- 
currence, and the latter containing similar data relating to Scotch 
practice, where “souring” is of frequent occurrence in many 
works. The results are tabulated separately, because the general 
character of Scotch liquors differs markedly from that of English 
liquors. Thus, comparing typical liquors we find: 


: Scotch, English, 
Total NH3, grammes per rooc.c. . . . 1°500 ar 2°500 
CO, ae ee 9 ey Se a 2° 300 
TE sao Oe ret ee 0°075 oe 0510 
Whence the saturator gases per 100 vols. are— 
Cie) ors ete ak we oe Se 95 «e 78 
aoe 6 +e , me AG 5 oe 22 


In comparing one works with another, a rough test of the effi- 
ciency of the purifiers is afforded by the factor “ rate of fouling,” 
as measured by the number of cubic feet of sulphuretted hydrogen 
absorbed in the working purifier per cubic yard of oxide per hour. 
A high figure for “rate of fouling” denotes that sulphuretted 
hydrogen is being absorbed far too rapidly for safety. As an 


TaBLeE G.—Temperature of Oxide in No. 1 Purifier (Sulphiding Stage). 


[GRIDS REPLACED, DISTRIBUTION EFFICIENT.] 
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July 12, rgtt. Sulphiding stage, a little air admitted with the gas. 
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example, it was found at Works A, Table H (rate 21 cub. ft. H.S 
per cubic yard of oxide per hour), that the temperature of the 
oxide rose to over 90° C., and the escape of sulphuretted hydrogen 
was only prevented by frequent attention. 
(rate 5°2 cubic feet of H,S per cubic yard of oxide per hour), the 
maximum temperature reached was only 55° C.—a temperature 


TasBLeE H.—Sulphate of Ammonia Purifiers. 


At Works A, Table I 


(English Practice.) 


well suited for active reaction; and no trouble was experienced 
with respect to escape of gas. 

It is interesting to find that, though conditions of working in 
sulphate of ammonia purifiers differ widely from those in coal-gas 
purifiers, the “rates of fouling” are not widely different. 
comparison is, of course, out of the question, as practice varies 


Exact 




















Oxide Revivified on Floor. Oxide Revivified in situ. 
Works A. Works B. Works C. Works D. Works E. 
Natural, charged | Natural, charged | Dutch, charged | Natural, used after | Artificial, charged 
kalf fresh with| freshtogetherwith| fresh. partial fouling in| fresh with possi- 
Character of oxide . half _‘revivified,| partially spent ox- gas-works opuri-| bly some old. 
from gas-works| ide (25 per cent. fiers (20 per cent. 
purifiers. S) from gas-works sawdust), 
purifiers. 
Purifiers — 
Form . . 2 walled, unroofed 2 walled, roofed 2 walled, roofed 2 walled, unroofed 1 walled, roofed 
Weight of oxide i in working purifier . . tons 23 31 24 25 20 
Area of ditto. . oe * sq. feet go 420 188 241 147 
Depth of ditto . . inches 18 36 (in two layers) 66 (in two layers) 54 32 
Volume of ditto . . . cub. feet 135 1260 1034 1084 440 
. . cub. yds. 5 46°7 38°3 40°2 16°3 
Volume of oxide in " working purifiers per 
ton of sulphate made per 24 hours.cub. ft. 54 420 647 600 220 
Gas liquor used— 
Total NHg, grammes per 100 C.c.. 2°790 2°440 2°380 2°540 1°495 
2 ” ” ” 0° 496 0°350 0 536 0'566 0°259 
Method of work— * ” - ' . 
| Purifiers worked | Purifiers | worked | Worked singly and | Worked singly ; | Aérated once a week 
( singly and alter-| each box singly; alternately;] changed over| in situ by inject- 
nately ; changed until the oxide is| changed overf every 12 hours. ing air and steam 
tow used . ] over every 12| spent; a clean every 200 hours. Idle box revivi- from Saturday to 
hours, with air box is then put on. fied by chimney Monday. 
injection during draught air drawn 
| both periods. downwards 
through oxide. 
Weight of sulphate of ammonia made— 
Per working hour . . Ibs. 233 280 150 168 186 
Per24hours . , . cwt. 50 60 32 36 40 
** Rate of touling’’ (as measured by)— 
Cwt. of sulphate made per cubic yard of 
oxide per 24 hours. 10 1'3 o's 0'9 2°4 
Do. per square yard - | 
24hours. . 5 13 7 1°3 2°4 
Cubic feet ne oe me ‘yard of oxide per | | 
hour . “ 21 as 2°3 2°4 -g°s 

















TaBLE I.—Sulphate of Ammonia Purifiers. 


(Scotch Practice.) 


[In Works A! to C1, comparative absence of “ souring;’’ in Works D! to F!, chronic ‘‘ souring.’’] 





























Oxide Revivified, in Situ. Ones Speen Oxide Revivified, in Situ. One eee. 
Works Al, Works B1, Works Ct. Works D?, Works E?, Works F?, 
‘,| Dutch (4 parts). | Belgian bog ore. Dutch. Irish bog ore, | Natural, used | Dutch bog ore. 
| Artificial (1 part). charged fresh, | after partial 
Character of oxide Lux (1 part). with addition of | fouling in gas 
| From coal-gas puri- some old oxide. | purifiers (45 p. 
fiers (40 p. ct. S.) ct. S.) 
Purifiers— 
Form Four boxes, walled One walled Two heaps, with | Two, walled and | Two heaps, low One walled, 
and roofed. low retaining wall. roofed. broad base, un- unroofed. 
roofed. 
Weight of oxide in ener puri- 
_ Saree . tons 10 63 50 15 24 13 
Area of ditto . sq. feet 435 324 600 270 288 272 
Depth of ditto -inches 15 9 36 24 - 18 
Volume of ditto . . cub. feet 544 243 1500 540 840 408 
. «. «eb, yds. 20 9 556 20 31 15‘I 
Volume of oxide i in working purifier 
per ton of sulphate made per 
24 hours . cub. feet 136 120 884 315 560 136 
Gas liquor used— 
Total NH, grammes ad 100 C.c. 1°300 2°400 1083 1‘940 0°96 1°977 
ct ete 0°138 0° 303 0°095 0° 187 0°05 0'255 
Method of Work— 
Howused .. Worked singlyon | ro hours’ work, | Worked singly, }] Worked singly. | Worked singly. | 16 hours’ work, 
alternate days. followed by 14 Each purifier Changed every First heap re- followed by 8 
Air in limited hours’ rest, receives gas 24 hours. Air ceives gas until hours’ rest. 
quantity ad- with air injec- until back- pumped into foul; it then When fouled, 
mitted with the tion during pressure is evi- idle purifier. rests while gas refilled with 
waste gases. each period. dent ; then it is enters second. fresh oxide. 
laid off for rest. Air is injected 
at bottom of 
still. 
Weight of sulphate of ammonia 
made— P 
Per working hour Ibs. 373 190 158 160 140 280 
Per 24 hours. . s » -iewe 80 40°7 33°9 34°3 30 60 
‘*Rate of Fouling”’ (as measured by)— 
Cwt. of sulphate made per cubic 
yard of oxide per 24 hours . 4°0 4°5 o0'6 1°97 I'o 4°0 
Do., per square yard per 24 hours 1°6 “ee 0'5 1°% ee 2‘0 
Cubic feet H2S per cubic yard of 
oxide per hour eer” 5°2 7°0 o'7 2°0 0'6 ee 
‘* Souring,’’ how prevented or cured Oxide sprayed 
with water once 
a fortnight to | 
remove acid 
compounds. 
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Graph No. 1.—Temperature of Oxide at Sulphate of Ammonia Purifier—‘‘A” Section. 


Section worked continuously five days; then gas shut off and allowed to cool seven days. Volume of oxide, 30 feet x 14 feet, 6 inches x 
15 inches deep = 544 cubic feet. 





et 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Graph No. 2.—Temperature of Oxide at Sulphate of Ammonia Purifier— ‘‘B’’ Section. 
Continuous run eighteen days, nine on gas—nine idle. Volume of oxide, 30 feet x 14 feet, 6inches x 15 inches deep = 544 cubic feet. 
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Graph No. 3.—Temperature of Oxide at Sulphate of Ammonia Purifier—‘‘A’’ Section. 


Worked alternately with ‘‘B’’ Section (Graph No. 4) 24 hours on, 24 hours off. Volume of Oxide, 30 feet x 14 feet, 
6 inches X 15 inches deep = 544 cubic feet. 
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Graph No. 4.—Temperature of Oxide at Sulphate of Ammonia Purifier—‘‘B’’ Section. 


Worked alternately with ‘‘ A’ Section (Graph No. 3) 24 hours on, 24 hours off. Volume of oxide, 30 feet X 14 feet, 
6 inches X 15 inches deep = 544 cubic feet. 


too widely in works of both classes. The following calculation 
is submitted as applicable to average working conditions. The 
data are based upon figures supplied by Mr. Lewis T. Wright, in 
his article, on “Coal Gas,” in Thorpe’s “ Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry:” Volume of crude coal gas per 24 hours, 2,500,000 
cubic feet, containing 1°5 per cent. HaS = 37,500 cubic feet per 
day = 1560 cubic feet per hour. Eight purifying vessels, each 


30 ft. by 30 ft., with three layers of oxide 9 inches each; cubic 
contents = 75 cubic yards per vessel. Assume six purifiers work- 
ing, there would be 450 cubic yards of oxide. Then the “rate of 
fouling” will be 1560 + 450 = 3°5 cubic feet H,S per hour per 
cubic yard of oxide—a figure which may be compared with the 
5°2 cubic feet, the rate of fouling at Works A!in Table I, where 
concurrent revivification is practised. 
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WATER-GAS TAR FOR KILLING WEEDS. 


We learn from the last number of “ Progressive Age” to hand 
that the Conestoga Traction Company, of Lancaster (Pa.), of 
which Mr. C. Edgar Titzel is the General Manager, have lately 
been using to excellent advantage on their roadway water-gas tar 
for the purpose of killing the weeds, laying the dust, and beauti- 
fying the track, 162 miles inlength. The following particulars are 
furnished by our contemporary. 


The Lancaster Gaslight and Fuel Company—an allied con- 
cern, operated under the same management—make water gas, 
and until last year the tar was only used for burning under the 
boilers. When employed in this way, it necessitated the con- 
stant repair of the boilers; so after a time it was decided to stop 
using it for this purpose, and to try to find a better market for it. 
Shortly afterwards, some experiments were made with the tar ; the 
entire yard at the works (the weeds in which it took considerable 
labour to keep down) being sprinkled with it, as well as the street 
in front of the Gas Company’s property. The tar was found to 
lay the dust fairly well, and to effectually kill the weeds. It was 
put on in July last year, and since then not a single weed has made 
its appearance. 

This fact was brought to the attention of Mr. H. W. Crawford, 
the Engineer of the Traction Company; and shortly after a 
small tank and sprinkler were fitted on a truck, and the sprink- 
ling the track was begun. It was soon found to work so well 
that a tank-car holding 1000 gallons was constructed, and pre- 
parations were made to oil the entire roadway. Shortly after- 
wards another car was secured, so that the Company now have 
two sprinkler-cars, and are prepared to carry on the work to 
excellent advantage. 

The tar, which is stored in the gas-works relief holder, is 
pumped into a small tank, and from this through a 2-inch line for 
about 600 feet to the tank-car, which is placed on the trolley siding 
situated on the works property. The car is simply a small tank 
about 4 feet in diameter and 15 feet long, placed on an old truck. 
At one end a 2-inch hole is tapped in the bottom, and connected 
up by a 2-inch line with the sprinkler. A plug stop is placed in 
the line, so that the tar can be turned on and off. 

The sprinkler is a piece of 2-inch iron pipe capped at either end, 
and just the width of a tie. It is supported by two adjustable 
rods, which regulate the distance of the sprinkler above the rail, 
and is attached to the outlet of the tank by a 2-inch hose. On the 
bottom of the pipe, for use as the sprinkler, are three rows of 3-16th 
inch holes staggered, so that when the tar is turned on it throws 
a constant and uniform stream across the entire track. The part 
of the sprinkler directly above the rail is blank, to prevent any 
tar from getting on the rail. A 2-inch wire flue brush is fastened 
to a 3-inch pipe, and this is run through the sprinkler at ir- 
tervals so as to clear out the leaves and other refuse which 
collect and tend to stop up the holes. The tank-cars cost about 
$100 each; the tank, holding 1000 gallons, being purchased for 
$68, and old wheels and lumber being used in the construction of 
the trucks. 

The Gas Company had about 200,000 gallons of the tar in 
stock ; so that the Traction Company have been enabled to oil 
practically their entire roadway. The tar is sold to the Company 
for 2c. per gallon, just as it comes from the relief holder—very 
little trouble having been experienced with water. The tank-car 
is drawn by a motor-car with three men—motorman, conductor, 
and brakeman; the conductor and brakeman acting as oilers, 
while the sprinkling is being done. 

It has been found to take a little less than 3000 gallons of tar 
per mile of track; the total cost of the tar as applied being about 
$60 to $65 per mile of track. There are a number of stretches of 
track on which the tar was applied last year; and this year, in 
spite of many and heavy rains, the weeds have failed to make 
their appearance. A good deal of the track is alongside the turn- 
pikes, which are much-travelled and very dusty, and so it has had 
a very severe test. 

Previously it took a number of men in the summer to do nothing 
but pull weeds ; and it is practically impossible to keep the weeds 
down in this way without spending an unwarranted sum of money. 
The tar, in addition to absolutely killing the weeds, is also be- 
lieved to lengthen the life of the ties, though this cannot be defi- 
nitely stated until more time has elapsed. The tar carries with it 
a slight odour of gas; but this soon passes off, and is in nowise 
objectionable. 

It is estimated that this oiling of the track will cause consider- 
able saving in the maintenance of the way, and at the same time 
keep it in much better shape than heretofore. It is believed that 
one application of the tar will last for two years, and that after 
several applications the bed of the road will be so saturated that 
the growth of weeds will be stopped for a considerable time. 

There is no reason why trolley companies and gas companies 
cannot be mutually benefited by the use of tar for this purpose— 
the former securing a first-class weed-killer, and the latter a profit- 
able market for their bye-product. It will be profitable, because 
the tar can be sold in this way without any preparation whatever. 








The Truro Rural District Council have accepted the tender of 
Mr. W. E. Bennett, in the sum of £2770, for the construction of water- 
works at Perranporth. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents,] 





Great Grimsby Gas Company. 

S1r,—I am a holder of stock and shares in the Great Grimsby Gas 
Company. The Company’s capital consists of stock entitled to a maxi- 
mum dividend of 10 per cent., and fully-paid {10 shares entitled to 
dividends regulated by the sliding-scale. The price charged for gas 
has for several half years past been such as to entitle the £10 shares 
to receive dividends at the rate of 10} per cent. ; and the statements of 
accounts for that period show that the Company’s profits have been 
amply sufficient to provide such dividends. But, while the stock has 
been receiving its full statutory dividends, the shares have only 
soa dividends less by } per cent. than those to which they are 
entitled. 

Having held a number of these shares since 1886 (the year of issue), 
awaiting the realization of the prospect then held out to subscribers, 
of a possibility of dividends improving in course of time under the slid- 
ing-scale, I wrote last January to the Company’s Secretaries suggesting 
that perhaps the Board of Directors might take the matter into their 
consideration prior to the declaration of the next dividend. Up tothe 
present date, I have not been so fortunate as to elicit any actual infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The protracted correspondence between myself and the Secretaries 
is so remarkable that I venture to enclose you a précis thereof, as an 
illustration of one way of exercising the gentle art of snubbing a 
shareholder. Possibly other holders of these £10 shares have been 
similarly treated. I should be glad to hear fromthem, if so, and if you 
will permit communication thereon to be addressed to you. 


July 25, 1912. PERTINAX. 


Igt2. 

Jan. 17. Iwrote the Secretaries pointing out that the new shares 
alone were receiving less than their statutory dividend, 
and expressing hope that the Board would see their 
way to recommending the full rate for the current half 
year. 

Feb. 2. Letter from Secretaries stating that the course taken by 
the Board had been considered by the Auditors and had 
had the “ opinion ” of Counsel—on the strength of which 
opinion the Board had acted. 

Feb. 13. I wrote inquiring whether I might be allowed to peruse 
the “opinion.” 

Feb. 29. Not having received reply, I wrote again. 

March 5. Letter from Secretaries stating that the Board did not see 
their way to allowing me to see the “case” or the 
“opinion.” The resolution as to the dividend was con- 
firmed at the general meeting. 

March 6. I wrote, withdrawing request for perusal of “ opinion,” 
and requesting to know the reason why the Board had 
recommended the shareholders not to declare the 
statutory dividend on the new shares. 

March14. Letter from Secretaries. My letter shall be laid before 
Board at their next meeting. 

April 24. Not having heard further, I wrote inquiring when the 
Board would meet. 

April 30. Letter from Secretaries. Board will meet May 3. 

May 11. I wrote inquiring when I may be favoured with reply to 
my letter of March 6. 

May 17. Letter from Secretaries. Board at their last meeting 
adjourned consideration of my letter. 

June 28. I wrote inquiring whether Board had yet been able to 
resume consideration of my letter. 

June 29. Letter from Secretaries. Board have not yet been able 
to resume consideration of my letter. 


Compulsory Purchase of Gas Undertakings. 


Sir,—In the list given last week of statutory companies where 
Parliament refused to insert a purchase clause in Bills promoted by 
gas companies, was included Longwood. This is quite in order; but 
the case is asterisked, and the foot-note states “refused by Lords; 
inserted by agreement in Commons.” This is incorrect. There is no 
purchase clause in the Longwood Gas Act of 1902. What actually 
happened was that the Corporation opposed the Bill in the House of 
Lords with the object of securing purchase of the portion of the Com- 
pany’s undertaking which is situated within the borough of Hudders- 
field. Without hearing evidence thereupon, the Committee declined 
to insert a clause. A further petition was deposited when the Bill 
came before the House of Commons; but it was withdrawn upon the 
Company slightly reducing the capital applied for, and also reducing the 
standard price from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 1d. It will be seen, therefore, that, 
so far as the progress of the Bill through the House of Commons was 
concerned, the question of purchase was not raised at all. 

J. H. Brearvey. 


[ENCLosuRE.] 





Longwood, July 25, 1912. 








Goole Gas and Water Supply.—The Gas and Water Committee of 
the Goole Urban District Council have just received the annual report 
of the Gas and Water Engineer (Mr. John Fazakerley). In the gas 
revenue account there was an increased revenue of £939, and in the 
expenditure account an increase of £619, showing an increased transfer 
of £320. The gross profit is £7801, against £7480 last year; and the 
net profit is £1506, compared with £1159. In the Water Department, 
though there was a very big increase in the business done, owing to a 
large amount of money being spent on improvements and repairs out 
of revenue, the net profit has decreased from £782 in 1911 to £662 this 
year. The balance-sheet was unanimously adopted, the Committee 
being thoroughly satisfied with the year’s working results, 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Inverted Incandescent Gas-Mantles. 
Payne, C., of Coventry. 
No. 12,690; May 26, r1g1r. 


With inverted gas-mantles as at present constructed, it is found, 
the patentee says, that ‘ when the gas is turned on to give the best light 
a considerable waste of flame takes place between the mantle-holder 
and the nozzle—the flame, after entering the mantle and impinging 
upon the lower part of the latter, passing upwardly approximately 
parallel with the vertical nozzle, and having no effect on the upper 
part of the mantle.” 

To effect economy in the consumption of gas for a given candle 
power by eliminating the waste referred to, the patentee provides an 
annular deflector plate between the nozzle and the mantle-holder, and 
adapted to deflect the upwardly directed part of the flame laterally 
against the upper part of the mantle. The plate may either constitute 
a loose fitting or be made integrally with the mantle-holder. In the 
former case, the plate is of circular form, having a concentric hole in 
it. The diameter of the hole is such that the plate is a loose sliding 
fit on the nozzle, while the outside diameter is approximately equal to 
the inside diameter of the mantle-holder. Whether the plate is loose 
or made in one piece with the mantle-holder, it is supported so that 
there is sufficient clearance between it and the usual attachment lugs 
on the nozzle to enable the mantle to be readily attached to, and 
detached from, the latter. 





Destructive Distillation of Coal—A Modification of 
the ‘‘ Coalite’’ Process. 


Crarke, H., of London Wall Buildings, E.C., and Campse tt, J. A., 
of Ilford. 


No. 13,125 ; May 31, rgtt. 


This invention relates more especially to apparatus in which a 
number of retorts are mounted in a furnace setting having heating 
chambers provided between the respective retorts ; ‘‘such chambers 
being formed by two perforated walls distanced apart, and provided 
with projecting baffle-bricks to form extensive heating surfaces—some 
of the baffle-bricks serving to tie the walls together—and wherein the 
heating of the retorts is effected by the combustion of gas or vapour 
and air in combustion chambers disposed beneath the heating chambers, 
from which the gases pass upwardly and laterally through perforated 
walls into contact with the retorts, finally escaping to a central flue, 
whence they pass out through a chimney.” 

The objects aimed at are “to provide a construction whereby 
economy in the consumption of gas for heating the retorts is secured 
and wasteful outward radiation of heat from the retorts is reduced or 
prevented ; and, generally, to provide retorts and retort-settings in 
which carbonization may be effected at a relatively low temperature, 
and in which the cost of construction is relatively small.” 
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Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of the retortsand retort-setting. Fig. 2 
is a sectional elevation at right angles to fig. 1. Fig. 3 shows one of 
the walls of a heating chamber, and the corresponding combustion 
chamber. Fig. 4 is a sectional plan on the line X of figs. 1 and 3. 
Fig. 5 is a sectional plan on the line Y of fig. 1. Fig. 6 is a sectional 
elevation (to an enlarged scale) of one of the combustion chambers 
with burner and air chamber. 

The illustrations show a setting in which two longitudinal series of 
retorts are set. One series only is shown in figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5; the 
other series is arranged on the opposite side of the air-flue Q, which is 
common to both series of retorts. 

A number of vertical retorts A are provided, “of oblong cross- 
section and of good fire clay,” and having wide lateral walls yielding 
narrow spaces widening slightly towards the lower extremity. A 
number of retorts are provided in one setting, and each retort is 
formed in lengths connected together by a spigot-and-socket joint. The 
exterior surface of the retorts is preferably corrugated to assist in 
strengthening them and increase the effective heating surface. Each 
single retort is mounted within a vertical chamber or setting C having 
an intervening space between the retort and the walls of the adjacent 
heating chambers D, down which the heating gases pass on their way 
to the outlet flue I. The retorts are preferably arranged in two longi- 
tudinal series with central waste-gas outlet or discharge chambers B in 
the setting, around which may be formed passages for preheating the 
air for the combustion of the heating gases. 

The walls of the heating chambers are tied together at intervals by 
baffle-bricks, which project through and across the walls and into the 
retort chambers, and contact with the sides of the retorts—thereby 
serving to support their walls. Other projecting baffle-bricks are 
also provided in order to increase the heating surface of the walls of 
the heating-chambers. 

At the lower end of each of the heating chambers is a combustion 
chamber, in which is fitted from below a removable gas-burner K, having 
removable nozzles, and retained in position by a supporting plate 
bolted on the frame members of the setting. At one side of the com- 
bustion chamber (immediately below the corresponding wall of the 
heating chamber) is an air-chamber N, having outlets leading to 
the combustion chamber and preferably corresponding in number to 
the gas-nozzles. The air is received into the chamber N from the 
heated air passages extending upwardly along the length of the retorts, 
over the centrally disposed waste-gas outlet chamber B, and down- 
wardly to a central air supply chamber or passage Q common to both 
series of retorts (as in fig. 2), whence it is admitted to the heated air 
passages through dampers or regulating valves (not shown). 

After the gas and air are ignited in the combustion chamber, the 
gases escape into the section of the heating chamber D, immediately 
above, through apertures in a slab F extending over the combustion 
chamber and above the air-chamber N, and resting upon a flange on 
the lowest section of the retort—thus forming a chamber around the 
lower end of the retort. The gases then pass upwardly and laterally 
into the retort chambers C, through apertures in the walls of the heat- 
ing chamber, which apertures preferably increase in cross sectional 
area towards the upper end of the heating chamber. 

The heating gases, after passing through the walls of the chamber 
D, flow downwards in contact with the lateral walls of the retorts to 
the outlet flues I, corresponding in number to the several combustion 
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chambers or retorts—the flow of the gases being controlled by dampers 
in order to regulate the heating—and thence into the central waste-gas 
outlet or discharge chamber B leading to the chimney. 

In the outer brickwork setting surrounding the retorts and heating 
chambers there are spaces or cavities R, or the brickwork is provided 
as double walls with intervening spaces to receive non-conducting 
material serving to minimize or reduce the outward radiation of heat 
from the retorts and heating chambers, and “thus materially to con- 
tribute to the economical working of the apparatus.” 


Gas-Fired Water-Heater with Thermostatic Control. 
RoxsurGu, A, B., of Whitley Bay, and Scort, J. E., of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

No. 13,347; June 3, IgIt. 


In a water-heater constructed according to this invention, the circu- 
lating or storage chamber is of considerably greater capacity than, and 
mainly above, the main heating chamber, which is placed immediately 
above the source of heat. The chambers communicate at their upper 
and lower parts respectively, and the provision for drawing-off heated 
water is where the upper means of communication between the two 
chambers opens into the upper one of them. Control of the passage 
of gaseous fuel to the apparatus is effected by a thermostat, consisting 
essentially of a vessel containing a liquid which expands considerably 
by heat (such as mercury), so disposed as to receive heat from the 
water in the lower part of the upper chamber. 


Operating Valves and Electric Switches. 
LamKIN, A. E., and Meap, F., of Croydon. 
No. 17,809; Aug. 4, IgII. 


This is an apparatus whereby the main cock of a gas-supply system 
(or the main switch of an electric system) may be automatically brought 
to the “ off” position at any time to which the user sets the apparatus. 


























Lamkin and Mead’s Gas-Valve Operator. 


As shown, a trip is employed with an alarm clock whereby a weight 
is dropped that operates the controlling cock or switch. In one method, 
the finger-piece of the alarm clock winding-key (which rotates when 
the alarm runs down) is made to support a weight through the medium 
of a lever of the first order, having one arm longer than the other. 
The long arm can thus be placed under the finger-piece of the alarm 
clock and held down by it—the weight being supported on the short 
arm. The weight may be connected by a cord to the handle of the 
cock and passed over a guide pulley; and to ensure that the drop of 
the weight is effective, some slack is provided that may be taken up by 
a small weight carried by a jockey-pulley. 

All that is necessary to operate the apparatus is to set the alarm to 
go off at the time required—the loaded lever being placed under the 
finger-piece of the key. As soon as the key begins to rotate (owing to 
the discharge of the alarm), the weight slips from the lever ; and as 
soon as the slack has been taken up by its fall, the cock receives a 
sudden jerk, bringing it into the “off” position. 


Obtaining Various Products from Solid Carbonaceous 
Materials. 
ApamMa, L. DEL M. Y., of Staines. 
No. 18,659; Aug. 18, IgII. 


This invention relates to a process for the fractional distillation of 
carbonaceous materials by’ heating gradatim. In the process, a pre- 
heated gas (substantially permanent under the conditions of the pro- 
cess) is employed as a carrier for the volatile matters ; and the heating 
of the gas gradatim to a temperature equal, or substantially equal, to 
the temperature of the material is carried out at the point of contact, 
prior to bringing the gas into contact with the material. 

Regarding his invention, the patentee says: It is a well-known 
method in the distillation of carbonaceous materials to introduce gases 
as heating agents into the retort wherein the carbonaceous materials 
are fractionated ; and it has also frequently been proposed to introduce 
gases into the retort for the purpose of utilizing their properties as 
carrying media in conveying the distillation products into the condens- 
ing apparatus. Such gases are commonly made to act both as heating 
and as conveying or carrying agents. But it has also been proposed to 





introduce the gases, when used merely as carrying media, at a lower 
temperature than that of the materials under treatment. In order to 
avoid waste, the gases are frequently collected, after having yielded up 
their charge of distillation products, and made to re-enter the retort 
for the purpose of repeating their duty as heating or carrying agents. 

It has been suggested in the manufacture of coal gas to employ a 
diluting gas at as nearly as possible the same temperature as the gas 
being evolved from the coal, in order to prevent the decomposition of 
the hydrocarbon gases in the retort and the corresponding impoverish- 
ment of the illuminating gas manufactured. 

Again, in the distillation of carbonaceous materials, he says, it has 
been proposed to pass an inert preheated gas through the material 
while the material itself is in a heated condition. But so far as he is 
aware, no attempts are recorded whereby the temperature of both the 
material treated and the gaseous carrier are, during treatment by heat- 
ing gradatim, kept at the same (or substantially the same) temperature 
in order to carry away the volatile matter, under conditions ensuring 
that such volatile matter is carried away from the lowest temperature 
at which it is given off up to the highest temperatures at which it is 
desired to obtain a fractional distillation without any deleterious ther- 
mal influence of the gaseous carrier upon any distillation products 
which it is desired to obtain at any given temperature. 

It has also been proposed to preheat difficultly condensable vapours 
brought back into the retort from which they were produced, in order 
to avoid any chilling action where it was desired to split up such vapours 
by bringing them back—part of them disappearing in the retort. 

Now, according to the present invention, the volatile matters in car- 
bonaceous materials solid at ordinary temperatures are extracted by 
the diffusion or percolation through the heated material of a gaseous 
medium adapted to carry away the volatile matter—the medium being 
heated prior to its diffusion through the material to substantially the 
same temperature as the material itself at the point of contact of the 
gas and material, so that both are afterwards subjected to the same 
conditions within the retort. 

The invention consists in the heating of the material under treatment 
gradatim together with the adjustment, preferably automatically, of 
the temperature of the gaseous carrying medium so as to make it 
correspond as closely as possible with that of the material treated at all 
stages of the distillation under conditions which ensure the advantages 
obtainable by distilling at the lowest temperatures consistent with the 
giving off of the various distillation products yielded by the given 
material. For this purpose the patentee finds it inadvisable to use the 
gas employed as a carrying medium asa heating medium which would 
convey the heat required for setting free the distillation products to 
the material under treatment. 

It is obvious that the gas selected as a carrying medium may not be 
one which would undergo unfavourable changes or perform undesirable 
reaction upon the distillation products at any temperature coming into 
question in the process; and, accordingly, the inventor limits the choice 
of the carrying medium to such gases as remain substantially permanent, 
chemically and physically, under the conditions of the process. In 
practice, ordinary coal gas is found suitable for this purpose. 

In carrying out the invention, it is preferred to introduce the carry- 
ing gas under pressure (or suction, or under the combined effect of 
pressure and suction) at the end or bottom of the receiver or retort in 
which the material to be treated is contained, and to provide means for 
causing the greatest possible diffusion of the gas within the retort, 
so as to make it penetrate so far as possible through the whole of the 
bulk of the material. The carrying gas thus will readily separate the 
volatilized distillation products from the materials treated, and carry 
such products through and away from the bulk of the materials toa 
condensing apparatus, where the distillation products can be separated 
from the gaseous carrying medium as one or more fractions, in a well- 
known manner. 

The means for adjusting the temperature of the gas may be the 
known arrangement in which the gas is led through a pipe passing 
through the material itself in the retort; and the diffusion of the gas 
through the material treated may be promoted by forcing in the gas at 
the bottom of the retort through radiating perforated pipes. 


Gas Heating and Lighting Apparatus. 
MENGERS, O., LANGE, K., and Lentscuart, G., of Berlin. 
No. 25,264; Nov. 13, 1911. Convention date, Nov. 14, 1gIo. 


This inverted gas-burner has a top constructed of a plurality of 
glazed conical tiles, so constructed that the hot gases cannot escape 
directly, but must travel along the whole internal surface of the tiles 
“‘especially of the ribs or webs.” The heat of the hot gases will then 
be used “‘ to the best advantage for the heating of the tiles.” 














A Combined Heating and Lighting Burner. 


At the end of the mixing tube is a chamber, provided with openings 
closed by a valve operated by a lever A. The valve comprises a 
rotating ring having openings registering more or less with the open- 
ings in the chamber. If the valve is closed, the mantle is heated ; 
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while it does not light if the holes are opened—the flames being used 
directly for heating the tiles formed in a ring. These tiles B are 
arranged round the mixing-tube, and the lowest rests on the bottom 
ring or gallery, provided with openings for the passage of the hot 
gases. The tiles are provided with central perforated bosses, while 
the part connecting the boss to the outer annular ring forms a plate or 
web in which are openings. The bottom and top tiles are fastened at 
the mixing-tube or at the bottom and top, while the intermediate tile 
is free to be turned. By this arrangement the openings of tiles can be 
adjusted one to the other, so that “for an intensive heating effect the 
hot gases are baffled or retained, and must go to and fro within the 
tiles.” In consequence, “the hot gases will give up the greatest part 
of their heat to the tiles. By different adjustments of the openings to 
one another, it is possible to regulate at will the heating effect. 


Furnace for Converting the Sulphur in Coal Gas 
into Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 


CaRPENTER, C. C., of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
Old Kent Road. 


No. 6672 ; March 18, 1912. 


In Evans’s patent No. 29,673 of 1910 [see “ JouRNAL” for Sept. 19, 
IQII, p. 749] there was described a process for converting the sulphur 
in coal gas into sulphuretted hydrogen by contact substances in exter- 
nally heated iron or like containers— the improvement consisting in 
preheating the gas before it enters the container.” The present inven- 
tion relates to a furnace particularly suitable for the process, as im- 
proved by the preheating of the gas. 

As explained in the 1910 specification, the temperature to which the 
container is heated should be somewhat carefully adjusted ; and in an 
ordinary furnace, there is some difficulty in maintaining the container 
at the proper temperature and at the same time satisfactorily preheat- 
ing the gas. In the furnace constructed according to the present 
invention, the heat is introduced at a position between the preheater 
and the container ; and the proportion of heat which passes to the one 
side and the other of this position is determined by flues suitably 
situated and controlled, ‘so that any desired fraction of the total heat 
can be caused to pass over the container by properly adjusting the 
draught of the corresponding flue.” 














Carpenter's Sulphur Conversion Furnace. 


In the vertical section shown of a furnace constructed according to 
the invention, the chamber A contains the preheating tubes B on one 
side of the fire-grate C, and the container H contains the contact sub- 
stance on the other side. Above the preheater is a flue D controlled 
by a damper E; and there is a like flue F and damper G over the con- 
tainer. According as necessity arises (owing to fluctuations in the 
amount of gas passing) to vary the proportion of the heat which passes 
over the container, the dampers E and G are adjusted, so that alarger 
or smaller volume of the products of combustion pass from the fire- 
grate over the container or over the preheater. 








Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retorts for Birkenhead.—Another 
instalment of the extensions at the Birkenhead Gas- Works formed the 
subject of an inquiry conducted by Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, M.Inst.C.E., 
one of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, relative to an 
application by the Corporation to borrow £31,421 for the modernizing 
of the manufacturing plant and extension of buildings. In connection 
with this scheme, the Corporation have accepted the tender of the 
Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven Construction Company, 
Limited, for the supply and erection of an installation of retorts of a 
capacity of 200 tons per 24 hours, subject to the Board’s sanction being 
received for raising the money. The Gas Engineer (Mr. T. O. Paterson, 
M.Inst.C.E.), explained that the extension was necessary for carrying 
out a large scheme; and it would meet the requirements of the 
borough for the next twenty years. They had arrived at their maximum 
power with regard to the supply of gas, as in the winter the consump- 
tion in 24 hours was just about the quantity they could manufacture. 


By the proposed extension, the output would be increased by some 50 
percent. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bills read a second time and committed: Sheffield Corporation 
Bill, Swansea Corporation Bill. 

Bills reported: Fylde Water Board Bill, Gas Orders Confirmation 
Bills (Tipperary Order and Unopposed Orders), Glasgow Cor- 
poration Water Bill, Swansea Corporation Bill. 

Bills read the third time and passed : Arbroath Corporation Gas 
Order Confirmation Bill, Ashborne Urban District Council 
(Gas) Bill, Birmingham Corporation Bill, Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill. 

Petitions have been presented against the Sheffield Corporation Bill 
by electrical engineers and contractors and other ratepayers of Sheffield, 
and by the Rotherham Corporation. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 








The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Lords Bill reported: Bordon and District Gas Bill. 
Lords Bills read the third time and passed : Arbroath Corporation 
Gas Order Confirmation Bill, Llanelly Rural District Water Bill. 
Petitions have been presented against the Water Orders Confirma- 
tion Bill [Lords] by the Croydon Corporation and by the River 
Wandle Protection Association, in respect of the East Surrey Water 
Order. Mr. Lamb has given notice of his intention to move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill at the second reading stage. In the event of this stage 
being successfully passed, he will move: ‘ That it be an instruction to 
the Committee to delete from the East Surrey Water Order the provi- 
sion allowing the undertakers to abstract by means of their pumping- 
stations and works at Purley and Kenley an average of 4 million 
gallons per day, and to provide that the total quantity of water so 
abstracted shall not exceed 4 million gallons in any one day of 24 hours.” 





The Lighting of the House. 

Last Thursday, Mr. King asked the Member for St. George’s-in-the- 
East (Mr. Wedgwood Benn) as representing the First Commissioner of 
Works, whether he could state what changes had recently been intro- 
duced in the lighting of the Chamber of the House ; and whether the 
changes made had proved satisfactory. Mr. Benn replied that two 
bays of the four in the ceiling light had been converted to electricity, 
and the First Commissioner proposed to complete the change during 
the recess, 


BORDON AND DISTRICT GAS BILL. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE.—Tuesday, July 23. 


(Before Mr. Hucu Law, Chairman, Mr, FirzHERBERT WRIGHT, Sir 
Puitip Sassoon, and Sir JoHN BETHELL.) 





This Bill provides for the amalgamation of three existing Companies, 
the raising of additional capital, acquiring new lands, &c. 

Mr. W. W. SzLumPeErR appeared for the promoters; and Mr, T. 
LanDERs represented Mr. G. F. Dalton, the only petitioner. 

Mr. SzLumPER, in opening for the Bill, stated that it was promoted 
by the East Hants Gas Company, Limited, and proposed the amalga- 
mation of three existing Companies—namely, the Woolmer and District 
Gas Company, which is a statutory Company authorized in 1908, the 
Liphook Gas Company, and the Liss Gas Company, both of which are 
non-statutory undertakings. The opposition was very-small; the only 
petition, that of Mr. Dalton, being in respect of a portion of the lands 
scheduled in the Bill. Under ()) in the schedule to the Bill powers 
were taken to use a piece of land facing a lane leading from Greatham 
to Longmoor, known as the Old Sand Pit. This land was already in 
the possession of the limited Company, and under the Bill powers were 
taken to utilize it for gas purposes. Theintention at present, however, 
was to use it only for the erection of a gasholder, although under the 
Bill it could be used for manufacturing purposes. Withregard to this 
land, he explained that the Liss Company, although they had spent a 
considerable amount of capital in laying mains, had no gas-works of 
their own, and took their supply in bulk from the Bordon Company. 
It had been found, however, that the distance was too great to allow 
of sufficient pressure for the supply to the consumers. Therefore, on 
the advice of Mr. E. H. Stevenson, it was proposed to put a gas- 
holder on the piece of land in question, in order to be better able to 
supply the district of the Liss Company. Further, a gasholder was 
essential at this spot, under the conditions laid down by the War 
Office with regard to the supply to Longmoor Camp. Mr. Dalton was 
the freeholder of a piece of ground immediately adjacent to this land ; 
and he strongly objected to the Gas Company taking it for gas pur- 
poses, as he feared depreciation of his property. He complained in 
his petition that an agreement had been made with the owners of 
other land near by—namely, Messrs. Crowley and Co.—to the effect 
that the land in question should not be used for manufacturing pur- 
poses except by agreement with Messrs. Crowley. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Dalton said he would not be satisfied with a similar clause. Appar- 
ently he wished to prevent the Company from using the land even for 
the erection of a gasholder. 

Mr. E. H. Stevenson was called to prove the preamble of the Bill, 
and said that he would advise his clients not to manufacture gas at 
this spot at any time. There would not be, in his opinion, the slightest 
possible nuisance from a gasholder there, and although he did not 
suggest that it was a thing of beauty, there was no reason why any 
house built on the adjoining land should suffer a nuisance from it. 
There were very considerable possibilities in the supply to the Liss 
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district, where there were at present 500 consumers ; and he antici- 
pated that if the Company were properly managed, the supply would 
be 20 million cubic feet of gas in four or five years. A 4s. gd. per 
1000 cubic feet maximum price had been agreed with the Local Autho- 
rities. The land in dispute was the only place in the neighbourhood. 
It was known as the Old Sand Pit, and was at present overgrown with 
weeds. The holder would have a capacity of 40,000 cubic feet. 

In cross-examination, witness refused to accept the view that the 
erection of a gasholder would be a disadvantage to the class of pro- 
perty which might be built near. As to danger from collapse, which 
was suggested by the opposing Counsel, he agreed that a gasholder 
had recently collapsed, but said that there had been a serious inquiry 
into it; and the result would be that gasholder makers would in 
future adopt a much larger margin of safety than in the past. The 
holder in question was a steel one, all above ground. He could not 
conceive that any of the land adjoining the piece in question would 
be used for good class houses. If, however, Mr. Dalton took such a 
serious view of the matter, he would be inclined to advise his clients to 
buy him out at a reasonable price. 

Mr. Lanpers said that if the promoters would adopt this course, he 
would like an opportunity of discussing the suggestion with them. 

Mr. SzLumPER said he would undertake to buy Mr. Dalton out on 
reasonable terms. 

Witness said that, in his opinion, there should be only one arbitrator, 
as the amount of land in question was not of sufficient value to stand 
the expense of the usual three arbitrators. 

A short adjournment then took place, after which it was announced 
that satisfactory terms upon which arrangements would be made for 
buying out Mr. Dalton had been arrived at. 

The preamble was then proved; and the Bill was ordered to be 
reported for third reading. 

The Bill provides for additional capital to the extent of £12,170, with 
the usual one-third borrowing powers. It is not without interest to 
note that a clause for the protection of the London and South-Western 
Railway Company, containing provisions similar to those rejected last 
week by the same Committee in respect of the Woking Gas Bill, has 
been inserted in this Bill by agreement. 





BOARD OF TRADE GAS ORDERS. 


The Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Lords on Tuesday 
sent forward for third reading the Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) 
Bill. This confirms certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade under the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating 
to Cambridge, Cleethorpes, Tipperary, and Welwyn and Knebworth. 


Tipperary Order. 

This Order was an opposed one, and has previously been dealt with 
by a Committee of the House of Lords presided over by Viscount 
Falkland [see “ JouRNAL,” last week, p. 274]. No amendments were 
made in the remaining Orders. 


Cambridge Order. 

This Order extends the limits of supply of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity and Town Gaslight Company, and also makes provision with 
regard to the disposal of stock and deposits held under the Company’s 
co-partnership scheme. 

Cleethorpes Order. 

The Cleethorpes Order empowers the Cleethorpes Gas Company to 
extend their limits of supply to include the parish of Humberstone, 
and to raise additional capital to the extent of £80,000 by the issue of 
new ordinary stock, as well as one-third borrowing powers. The price 
of gas in the new area is not to exceed 6d. per 1000 feet more than 
the price charged within the existing limits. The ‘ Metropolitan” 
argand No. 2 burner is specified in the Order, in addition to a number 
of other provisions from the Model Bill, such as pressure, &c. 


Welwyn and Knebworth Order. 

The Welwyn and Knebworth Order (a Board of Trade report upon 
which was published last week) empowers the Welwyn, Knebworth, 
and District Gas Company (at present a non-statutory concern) to 
maintain, continue, and construct gas-works, and to manufacture and 
supply gasin the Welwyn district of Hertfordshire. Additional capital 
may be raised to the extent of £6000. The price is 4s. 4d. per 1000 
cubic feet. 








Paris Water Supply.—The quantity of water supplied daily to Paris 
last year was 80,280,000 gallons of potable water, obtained from springs 
or by filtering water from the Marne and Seine, and 145,800,000 gallons 
of raw river water for street-cleaning and industrial purposes. As the 
population is about 2,850,000, the average daily supply is 79 gallons 
per head. 


Littleborough Gas Company’s Continued Progress.—Mr. J. C. 
Hudson, presiding at the half-yearly meeting of the Littleborough Gas 
Company last Thursday, said the balance-sheet, the adoption of which 
he moved, showed that the Company were making continued progress. 
It was satisfactory to report an increase in the total consumption of 
gas for the half year, despite the loss due to the cotton strike in the 
early part of the period. Cooking and heating by gas were becoming 
increasingly popular ; and the demand for cookers was very gratifying. 
The chief feature of the half year had been the coal strike, and the 
Directors were pleased to be in sucha position as to maintain a regular 
supply of gas to meet the full requirements of their consumers during 
that trying period. For the six months ended June 30, the sales of 
gas realized £4480, compared with £4489 in the corresponding period 
of last year; and residual products brought in £1797, against £1526. 
The profit in the revenue account was £1526, and the disposable 
balance £3447. A dividend of 10 per cent. per annum (less income- 
tax) was declared. The shareholders passed a vote of thanks to the 
Directors and officials for their services; the speakers expressing 
satisfaction with the report and accounts, 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A GAS COMPANY AND RIVER POLLUTION. 





At Watford, last Tuesday, before a Bench of Magistrates, the Wat- 
ford Gas Company were summoned by the Thames Conservancy for 
three offences in connection with the pollution of the River Colne. 
The Company pleaded guilty to one offence, on May 3, but urged 
extenuating circumstances. Thereupon, the Conservancy consented 
to the withdrawal of the summonses referring to alleged offences on 
May 1 and 2. 


Mr. C. B. Marriott, who appeared for the Thames Conservancy, 
outlined the case, which, he said, had been taken up on the complaint 
of the President of the Friendly Angling Society, whose fishery was so 
seriously affected that thousands of fish were seen to be dead, dying, 
or sick, in the River Colne. On investigating the circumstances, it was 
discovered that there was a leakage of effluent from the Company’s 
gasholder tank, that contaminated the Colne Valley Water Company’s 
supply. Whena Mr. Hampton went to the gas-works, he found two iron 
pipes which directly communicated with the River Colne. On May 3, 
the overflow from the defective tank passed through these pipes into 
the river, and became injurious to fish life. A sample of water taken 
from the Colne was sent up to the Public Analyst (Dr. Stevenson), 
who discovered in the water some abnormal matter, which required a 
very large amount of oxygen to absorb it. When living fish were put 
into the water sent for analysis, it was found to be highly injurious to 
them, and to affect them in the same way as witnesses had seen fish 
affected in the River Colne. 

On behalf of the Gas Company, Mr. Passmore stated that before 
they could get down to the leakage in the tank, the Company had to 
pump away 450,000 gallons of water. The Engineer acted to the best 
of his ability under exceptionally difficult circumstances ; and the Com- 
pany had done all within their power the moment the leakage was 
discovered. 

The Chairman (Mr. J. pence remarked that the Gas Company 
had very properly admitted one of the offences with which they were 
charged ; and the prosecution had, under the circumstances, agreed not 
to proceed with the other two cases. One matter was open to observa- 
tion. When the regular pipes for the conveyance of liquid matter 
away from the gasholder were not used for this purpose, two other 
pipes—which were not brought to the notice of the Thames Conser- 
vancy when they were trying to find out the cause of the contamination 
—were used, and conveyed the contaminated matter into the River 
Colne. It was aserious thing to have poisoned so many fish in the 
River Colne. The Magistrates felt that the full penalty of £20 should 
be imposed, together with £30 to cover costs. 


_— 


ASSESSMENT OF WATER-WORKS FOR INCOME-TAX. 





In the Court of Appeal last Tuesday, the Master of the Rolls and 
Lords Justices Farwell and Kennedy heard the arguments in an appeal 
by Mr. J. W. Hall, a Surveyor of Taxes, froma decision of Mr. Justice 
Hamilton. The Surveyor had assessed the water-works of the Wake- 
field Rural District Council at £347 10s.; and a claim for this amount 
(which was affirmed by the Income-Tax Commissioners) was made. 
The Council submitted that the amount should be £104 ros. ; and their 
contention was upheld in the Court below, as reported in the 
“ JourNAL "’ for the 5th of March (p. 675). 


Under the powers conferred by the Public Health Act, 1875, the 
Council in 1880 undertook the supply of water to a parish in their dis- 
trict. Subsequently they extended the supply, andat present there are 
nine parishes served. Asa result of the trading, a profit for the year 
1909-10 of £347 Ios. was made in respect of four of the parishes; and 
upon this the Surveyor claimed to assess the Council. Losses, how- 
ever, were made in respect of the supply to the other parishes; and the 
Council claimed to set off these against the profits. The Council were 
bound to keep separate accounts for the water supply of each contribu- 
tory place; and it was contended that they could not levy arate in any 
parish to meet a deficiency elsewhere, and that where in a given yeara 
surplus was made in any parish, it had to be carried forward to meet 
the supply in the following year. 

For the appellant, it was argued by the Solicitor-General that the 
whole question turned upon whether they were dealing with one or 
with several undertakings, and he submitted that the water-works in 
this case were several independent concerns, though they drew their 
water from one source. Mr. Ryde, K.C., for the District Council, 
contended, on the other hand, that as the group of persons who paid 
the water-rents were not necessarily the persons who paid the rates, the 
Income-Tax Commissioners had no right to inquire into the destination 
of the profits. There was, in fact, only one water undertaking, and 
only one profit made upon it. 

Their Lordships reserved judgment. 


- 
<> 


Claim for a Superannuation Allowance. 

In the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice last 
Thursday, Mr. Justice Avory had before him the action of Webster 
v. Metropolitan Water Board, which was tried without a Jury. Mr. 
Rowlatt, for the plaintiff, said the case raised the question of the right 
to a superannuation allowance under the Metropolis Water Act, 1902, 
in which there were the usual provisions for the transfer to the Board 
of the servants of the Water Companies whose undertakings were 
acquired, and for their superannuation. Plaintiff was a resident engi- 





neer in the service of the New River Company at the time of the 
transfer ; and in 1909 he received three months’ notice from the Board 
to determine his engagement. 


He now said he was entitled to a 
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superannuation allowance. He had been employed on the construc- 
tion of the Staines reservoirs—a fifteen years’ job ; and the Board said 
his engagement was only a temporary one. He replied that he was 
never engaged specifically for this job, and that his work had not 
been confined to it. Mr. Justice Avory, in giving judgment, said there 
was no ground whatever for supposing that the Board had not contested 
the case in the interests of the ratepayers; but, in his opinion, they 
were wrong in their contention. The whole dispute had resolved 
itself into a question whether the plaintiff was dismissed on any other 
ground than misconduct within the meaning of subsection 10 of 
section 47 of the Act of 1902. There was nothing in the subsection 
limiting the right to superannuation allowance to persons who were 
permanently employed by the Board. He held that the plaintiff was 
an existing officer, or servant, of the Board who was dismissed on 
Dec. 6, 1909, and that, under the Act, he was entitled to a super- 
annuation allowance. He gave judgment for a declaration in favour 
of the plaintiff, with payment of arrears from March 6, 1910, and costs. 


A Gas Water-Heater Accident. 

At the Tunbridge Wells County Court, last Tuesday, his Honour 
Judge Parry and a Special Jury had before them a case in which Miss 
Kate Juler claimed £50 damages from the Tunbridge Wells Gas Com- 
pany for breach of warranty. For the plaintiff, Mr. Dodd said that 
Miss Juler went to the Gas Company with the idea of getting a gas- 
cooker, and was induced by the Secretary of the Company (Mr. C. F. 
Catt) to hire a gas-circulator. She was told it would be absolutely 
safe, and gave instructions to have it fixed. Two months later, how- 
ever, the whole thing burst, all the articles in the kitchen were shat- 
tered, and Miss Juler and her companion were very much frightened. 
Plaintiff was claiming for damages to her goods and personal injury. 
Prior to the explosion, the circulator commenced playing funny tricks, 
—such as frequent extinction of the gas and leakage of water—but 
plaintiff was still assured that it was perfectly safe. Miss Juler stated 
that she told Mr. Catt that she would only have the circulator fixed on 
the assurance that it was perfectly safe, to which Mr. Catt replied that 
she need have no fear. Soon after the circulator had been fixed, the 
gas began leaking, and she complained to the Company. The foreman 
told her it would right itself ; but subsequently, during the winter, the 
whole thing went off. The circulator was totally smashed. Cross- 
examined, she said Mr. Catt guaranteed that if she kept the gas 
burning there would be no frost. She did not tell a Mr. Luck that 
her companion lit the gas just before the accident. Her friend also 
denied having lit the gas at that time. For the defence, Mr. Catt 
stated that in a conversation with plaintiff he told her that, if used 
under similar conditions as the range—as it took the place of a kitchen 
boiler—the hot-water circulator would be perfectly safe. After the 
accident, he informed the plaintiff that the Company admitted no 
liability. Their own men did certain repairs to the house. The Com- 
pany purchased the circulators and let them out on hire. They did 
not receive any guarantee from the manufacturers. The Company’s 
Engineer and General Manager (Mr. A. Dougall) said that if the pipes 
were frozen there might be some danger if the circulator were lighted. 
He thought a block of ice must have prevented free circulation of the 
water. On behalf of the makers, evidence was given that all appa- 
ratus was tested before leaving the works. After an hour’s absence, 
the Jury found that the circulator was fit for domestic use, and judg- 
wane was given for the defendants ; an application for a new trial being 
refused. 














Birds’ Nests in Public Lamps. 


In the “ JourNAL” a fortnight ago (p. 216), we reproduced from the 
‘*Co-Partnership Journal” of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
some extracts from an article by Mr. W. Doig Gibb recording how one 
of the Company’s public lamps had been found to contain the nests 
and eggs of titmice. Mr. Gibb remarked that the discovery raised an 
interesting problem in bird life ; and the following facts, contained in 
a letter by a correspondent to ‘The Times” last week, may be given 
by way of supplement to his observations: ‘For several weeks past, 
one of the public street-lamps at Greenford, near Ealing, has been 
found alight every day, though the lamplighter extinguished the light 
each morning. Suspecting that some youthful imp with mischievous 
propensities was at work, the lamplighter set himself to capture the 
culprit who was giving him so muchtrouble. While waiting in hiding 
to pounce upon the offender, he was amazed to see the lamp appa- 
rently light itself. Investigation revealed the fact that a tomtit had 
built a snug nest in a corner of the lamp, and was in the habit of hop- 
ping on to the ring attached to the chain of the incandescent bye-pass 
—thus turning on the light.” 


Gas Charges at Atherton and Tyldesley.—The Atherton District 
Council have approved of the recommendation of the Gas and Water 
Committee that, from Sept. 30 next, the price of gas to consumers 
should be advanced from 2s. 9d. to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, with 
the following discounts for prompt payment: Below 200,000 cubic feet 
per annum consumption, Io per cent.; 200,000 cubic feet or more, 
12} per cent.; and for power or gassing purposes, 25 per cent. The 
prepayment meters are to be altered so as to give 25 cubic feet instead 
of 27 cubic feet of gas for 1d. The Tyldesley District Council have 
decided that the gas charges should be altered as under, and that the 
new scale should become operative during the September quarter in 
the case of the ordinary meters, and be applicable to the collections 
made on and after Sept. 1 in the case of prepayment meters : Tyldesley, 
3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet to small consumers, subject to a discount of 
5d. per 1000 cubic feet for lighting, and 8d. for cooking and power ; 
3s. Id. to large consumers, subject to a discount of 5d. for lighting and 
7d. for cooking and power. Astley, 3s. 9d. to small consumers, 
subject to a discount of 5d. for lighting, and 11d. for cooking and 
power ; 3s. 5d. to large consumers, with a discount of 5d. for lighting 
and 7d. for cooking and power. Prepayment meter consumers are to 
have a rebate of 1d. for every gd. collected. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


A CO-PARTNERSHIP FESTIVAL. 


Increasing Interest in Co-Partnership—Benefits of the System. 


Fully as successful in every way as its predecessors was the annual 
Co-Partnership Festival in connection with the schemes of the South 
Metropolitan and South Suburban Gas Companies which took place 
at the Crystal Palace last Thursday. The guests were the Co- 
Partnership Committee, some of the foremen, and about 150 other 
employees who had been not less than ten years in the Company’s ser- 
vice, and who held not less than £50 of stock. The wives, too, were 
also in all cases invited. This large gathering assembled in Lyons’ 
Restaurant at one o’clock for dinner ; and after the good things which 
were provided by the generosity of the Directors of the two Com- 
panies had been thoroughly enjoyed, there were a number of short but 
interesting speeches. Speaker after speaker drew attention to the 
advantages of the system, and the confident hope was expressed that 
its general extension to other industries would prove an effectual cure 
for the prevailing unhappy state of industrial unrest. To the audi- 
ence, of course, the advantages of co-partnership are well known ; 
but let us hope that the remarks made at the dinner will appeal to that 
large number who apparently are still in need of enlightenment on the 
subject. In addition, however, to the benefits of the scheme, attention 
was drawn by Mr. Charles Carpenter to an aspect of the matter 
which should—and doubtless will—be pondered over by his hearers 
and the other employees. As with other things, co-partnership, if it is 
to be successful to the fullest extent of its possibilities, must carry with 
it obligations in proportion to its advantages. Mr. Carpenter pointed 
out the rock on which some profit-sharing schemes have already split ; 
and so it will be easy for present and future co-partners to avoid it. 
After the guests had risen from the tables, the services of the photo- 
grapher were requisitioned, and then the remainder of the fine after- 
noon was spent in the grounds. Those present at the dinner included 
the Chairmen of the South Metropolitan and the South Suburban 
Companies; Mr. Frank Bush, Mr. Frank H. Jones, Mr. Laurence 
W.S. Rostron, Mr. W. H. Cupit, Mr. Joseph Newbold, and Mr. J. 
Waterer, Directors of the South Metropolitan Company (the last three 
being employee members of the Board) ; Mr. George Ross, one of the 
Employee Directors of the South Suburban Company; and a number 
of the chief officials of both Companies. 


Mr. Charles Hunt, the Chairman of the South Suburban Company, 
presided at the dinner; and after the honouring of the Loyal Toast, 
he said he would ask them to honour the toast of the memory of Sir 
George Livesey—the founder of co-partnership in connection with the 
gas industry, and the founder of this feast, which was held annually in 
commemoration of it. As they all knew, Sir George Livesey started 
the system of co-partnership first with the larger of the two under- 
takings represented there that day, about 23 years ago; and a few 
years later he extended it to the smaller undertaking—the South Sub- 
urban. It was not, however, until shortly before his lamented death 
that the idea grew and extended to neighbouring undertakings. He 
(Mr. Hunt) was sure that it would have rejoiced Sir George’s heart to 
have known of the great expansion that took place during the two or 
three years following his death. As those present were probably aware, a 
further extension of the system would shortly take place, in consequence 
of the two amalgamation schemes which were now before Parliament. 
When these came into operation, there would scarcely be acorner of this 
vast area of Greater London into which the light of co-partnership 
did not enter. They all lamented that in the year just ended both Com- 
panies sustained a very severe loss by the death of Mr. Robert Morton, 
who was almost a lifelong friend of Sir George Livesey, and who was 
his trusted adherent and counsellor in many of his undertakings. 
There could be no greater friend of co-partnership than was Mr. Morton, 
and no more real friend of the working man. They were also sorry— 
more than sorry—to know that during the past year labour troubles had 
occurred to a greater extent certainly than he (the Chairman) at any 
rate could remember in the course of a somewhat long life. They could 
only hope that better counsels would eventually prevail; and, as there 
was said to be a silver lining to every cloud, they had consolation in 
knowing that these serious troubles had directed public attention to 
co-partnership as a remedy for them, and that an influential Committee 
had been formed in order to consider the practicability of extending the 
system to other industries than their own. Of this Committee, the 
worthy Chairman of the South Metropolitan Company, their friend 
Mr. Carpenter, was one of the “inner circle,” and he might be relied 
on to do what he could—as also all the membersof the Committee—to 
extend this beneficent system to other industries. It was to be hoped 
that their efforts would be crowned with success. He would now ask 
them to rise in their places, and silently respond to the toast of “‘ The 
Memory of Sir George Livesey.” 

The company honoured the toast, rising silently in their places. 

Mr. Charles Carpenter said he had very great pleasure indeed in 
proposing what they must regard as the toast of the afternoon—namely, 
‘Success to Co-Partnership.” Hedid not think it would be necessary 
for him, at a meeting of this kind, to enlarge very greatly upon the 
toast, because, as co-partners and as co-partners’ wives, they were all 
familiar with the subject. Mr. Hunt, in the course of his remarks 
made a few moments ago, reminded them that it was 23 years ago that 
Sir George Livesey first brought forward co-partnership, or, as it was 
then called, the bonus system. It was some five years afterwards 
before he was able to induce the Directors of another Company with 
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which he was associated to try a similar experiment to that which had 
been so successful in operation with the South Metropolitan Company, 
and that Company was the one united with them to-day—the South 
Suburban Company. Some years elapsed before anybody took any 
very great amount of notice of what was being done by these two 
Companies, or the remarkable example they were setting both to 
employers of labour and to employees in industry throughout the 
country; and it was only, as Mr. Hunt had reminded them, in the 
very last years of Sir George’s life that the country—or, at any rate, 
the portion of it concerned with the gas industry—woke up, and 
appeared to realize all at once the possibilities of co-partnership. 
To-day there were 35 undertakings in the kingdom practising the 
principles of co-partnership, with which those present were all so 
familiar, and the benefits of which they all enjoyed. The magnitude 
of the scale on which these companies were working might be 
gathered from the fact that their capital was over 50 millions sterling. 
He might further say that the investments in London alone in the 
names of employees were approaching £700,000. (Applause.) Well, as 
was the case with all other things, there was room for improvement ; 
and he wanted to take the opportunity that day of indicating one 
direction in which there was a possibility of improvement. He did not 
say that in their case there was very great improvement to be made, 
but there was a little; and as they were continually having entering 
into their service young co-partners, he desired to point out one 
important direction in which they must all look for the continued 
success of co-partnership. The particular matter to which he wished 
to draw attention was the one on which so many co-partnership 
systems failed. Nearly all the failures in the past of co-partnership 
systems had arisen because the employees had drawn out the bonus 
they were entitled to receive under the co-partnership rules. He need 
not remind them that the essence of co-partnership was that they 
should all be joined together in one common object [‘‘ Hear, hear ”] ; 
and in their own case this object was the supply of gas to a large area 
in South London. Now, they could not be co-partners unless they 
took a direct interest in the management of the undertaking, and in 
building up the necessary capital without which it could not work. 
He was glad to say the improvement made in late years was a very 
good one. In 1894, in the case of the South Metropolitan Company 
(he had not the figures for the South Suburban Company, but they 
were probably proportionately good), they had only 360 employees, 
holding £23,000 of stock—that was their aggregate in the year named. 
In 1901, the basis of the co-partnership was slightly modified ; and the 
number of employees then rose to 2000, holding something like 
£100,000 of stock. The present number of employees was something 
approaching 6000 ; and the market value of their stock was £356,000. 
(Applause.) This was a large amount; and he thought they were 
right in marking their appreciation of it by applause. But it did not 
represent the full amount that had been paid by the South Metropoli- 
tan Company by way of bonus. The sum of £356,000 did exist to-day 
in bonus stock ; but there was a quarter of a million—{250,o00o—which 
was missing somewhere. It was not in the business. A great deal of 
it, he knew, had been invested, and he believed invested well, in the 
purchase of houses, and in many cases in co-partners setting them- 
selves up in other countries—in Canada, in Australia, and elsé- 
where ; and some had changed hands owing to the death of the 
holders. But he was afraid all this would only account for a, compara- 
tively speaking, small proportion of the missing quarter of a million. 
Those present appreciated the advantages of co-partnership ; and he 
was sure there was not one of them who would desire to go back to the 
old conditions of service. But the only way in which they could progress 
was by doing as Mr. Austin (who was for many years on the Board of 
the Company) recommended them to do on more than one occasion— 
and that was, not to spend eleven pence until they had saved a shilling. 
Unless they followed this advice, and remembered that success could 
only come about if they looked upon the bonus as a provision for the 
future and as a little indication of their attachment to the Company, 
they could not expect to maintain the progress which they all desired, 
and which was necessary in their own interests and in those wider 
interests of the country at large. 

The Chairman remarked that they had all listened with very great 
pleasure indeed to Mr. Carpenter’s admirable address; and he (Mr. 
Hunt) wished that he could ask one of his colleagues on the South Sub- 
urban Board to address them. Unfortunately, Sir Fortescue Flannery, 
who was to have been present, was detained elsewhere. He could, 
however, claim Mr. Carpenter as a colleague, and say he had spoken 
both for the South Metropolitan Company and the South Suburban 
Company. No doubt, they would like to hear something also from 
other Directors of the South Metropolitan Company. 

Mr. Frank Bush, on being called upon, said it afforded him the 
greatest possible pleasure to be with them that day—Livesey Day, when 
their thoughts were all turned to the founder of co-partnership. He 
remembered reading, ‘‘ He does not die who bequeaths some influence 
to the land he knows.” What had Sir George Livesey bequeathed to 
them and to the country? This fine scheme of co-partnership, which 
was applicable to innumerable industries—which had enabled them to 
become shareholders, holding stock aggregating some £350,000, which 
had brought sunshine and happiness into many a home, and which had 
secured lasting industrial peace. He remembered, in the early days of 
co-partnership—or of profit-sharing, as it was then called—Sir George 
Livesey used these words. He said: ‘“‘ What they wished to do was to 
bring about industrial peace and concord; and the Directors wanted 
the men to feel that their own interests were bound up with theirs. 
They were trying to do this, not only for themselves, but for their coun- 
try. The eyes of all England had been directed to the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company; and they were anxious to show that it was 
possible for employers and employed to work well together.” Now, 
Sir George was a man gifted with great power of penetration. They 
could all of them, he supposed, be wise after the event ; but Sir George 
had the rare faculty, possessed by few, of being wise before the event. 
And he (the speaker) thought they could see what was passing through 
his mind when he used the words just quoted—as to what was likely to 
happen, and what had actually happened, in the industrial world, un- 
less some steps were taken to prevent it. Many years ago, a well-known 
man said that things went through three stages—ridicule, controversy, 





and acceptance. Now, he was sure their scheme was never in the first 
category. They all knew how Sir George Livesey worked for it. He 
attended innumerable meetings, and read papers, and eventually gas 
companies adopted the scheme. Outside their own industry co- 
partnership just now was very much in the air, and was being talked 
about and discussed all over the country; and a Committee of in- 
fluential men—happily their Chairman, Mr. Carpenter, was among 
the number—were endeavouring to get undertakings to adopt it. He 
(Mr. Bush) believed there was a great chance of success. 

Mr. L. W. S. Rostron (the junior member of the South Metro- 
politan Board) was next asked by the Chairman for some observations, 
and he expressed his great pleasure at making his first, but he hoped 
not his last, appearance at the co-partnership festival. He said he 
wished to echo what had been already stated by Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Bush—that there never was a time when co-partnership was more in 
people’s minds and thoughts than at the present moment. They all 
knew only too well that they were passing through a period of great 
industrial unrest in this country; but the silver lining to the cloud, 
as Mr. Hunt had said, was that it had turned people’s minds to co- 
partnership as the one and best hope of bringing about industrial peace 
and concord in this country. It was a fact that public men of all 
shades of opinion, employers in every trade, were taking far more 
interest in co-partnership than ever before; and he believed they had 
some grounds for hoping that before many years were past many more 
businesses in this country would be established on co-partnership 
principles, and many more employers and employed would be enjoy- 
ing the same human and friendly relations that they did in these Com- 
panies to-day. It was a great pleasure to him—and he was sure to 
every one of them in both Companies—to feel that, thanks to Sir 
George Livesey, they did enjoy this system, they did know the real 
direction in which hope and progress lay for this country. They had 
experienced the great benefit of the establishment and maintenance of 
the human relations of employers and employed. Those present 
knew what a splendid thing co-partnership was; and it was to be most 
sincerely hoped that, as years went by, more and more employers in 
all trades would come to try it, and enjoy the blessings that the South 
Metropolitan and South Suburban Companies now did. (Applause.) 

Next came Mr. George Ross, who, speaking as one of the Employee 
Directors of the South Suburban Company, said, like the remainder 
of those present, he was very thankful to be a co-partner. He had 
worked for other people, but never a co-partnership firm before; and 
if any were not fully alive to the great advantages of such conditions of 
labour, they should work for non-co-partnership firms, as he had done. 
They would be glad enough to get back to aco-partnership undertaking 
again. As to the work of the Board, all the members were treated as 
being equal. 

An Employee Director of the South Metropolitan Company (Mr. 
Joseph Newbold) followed, and remarked that, as he saw things, the 
present state of labour unrest in this country could have been avoided 
by the general adoption of: some co-partnership scheme, similar to 
their own. They could not help thinking of Sir George Livesey ; 
and he would like to say that, so far as he knew, the Boards of the two 
Companies (he was better acquainted with one than with the other) were 
following in the footsteps of that gentleman. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors for the 
splendid way in which they ‘had entertained the guests that day was 
proposed by Mr. Beard, an employee of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany, who said that in the few remarks he had to make he wished to 
get away from co-partnership proper. The Committee thought, and 
they would all agree they thought rightly, that this occasion ought not 
to pass without some reference to the way in which the South Metro- 
politan Company had met the employees over the sick club, in connec- 
tion with the National Insurance Act. He expected they were all 
pretty well aware that, if the National Insurance Act had passed in the 
torm in which it was first placed before the country, there would have 
been no hope for the club, into which many men had been paying for 
a number of years. The matter was discussed by the Committee, 
and they came to the conclusion that the best thing that could be done 
was to endeavour to obtain exemption from the Act. They all worked 
very hard, and formed a deputatioo, and did their best to obtain 
exemption. But after some months of work, they had to go back to 
the Chairman and confess that they had failed, What did Mr. 
Carpenter do? He set himself to evolve the best plan, and after a 
deal of thought he concluded that the best way was to try and become 
an Approved Society under the Act. There were several great diffi- 
culties in the way; but, owing to the generous manner in which the 
Directors met them, these had been overcome, and they were now to 
become an Approved Society. This meant a very few years’ work- 
ing under the Act, and they would then be one of the best—if not 
the very best—sick club in England. He would like to add his ap- 
preciation of the kindly, courteous spirit in which the Chairman 
had met them in committee. They owed their thanks to him for 
having brought the club under the Act as an Approved Society. 
As to co-partnership proper, he would like to add one word. He had 
never been able to see—he wished he could—how this co-partnership 
system was to be applied universally. He left this to wiser heads, and 
believed a way would be found in time. But they did know that there 
were many large employers of labour who could well take up the 
scheme, with great benefit to themselves and their employees. There 
was no doubt about this. They all knew very well what 23 years of 
co-partnership had done for them—for their pockets, minds, and 
characters—and surely it could do the same for any other body of men. 
And if they believed this—and they must all believe it—it behoved 
every one of them to urge the claims of co-partnership whenever they 
had an opportunity. Some people seemed to think co-partners were 
selfish ; but this was not true. Co-partnership, if it did anything at 
all, should broaden their minds, and not make them narrower ; and he 
was sure they all had the greatest sympathy for men outside, who 
were employed under worse conditions. They wanted them to be 


raised up; and if they all did what they could to urge the adoption of 
co-partnership, they would be doing their little to improve things in 
the country. 

Mr. Carter, an employee of the South Suburban Company, remarked 
that he regarded it as a great privilege to attend the festiva!, not merely 
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for the purpose of partaking of the good things provided so generously 
for them, but to participate in the good fellowship and good feeling 
which prevailed at these gatherings. It was an outward and visible 
sign of the spirit and feeling that co-partnership was calculated to 
produce between Labour.and Capital. It was a great pleasure to him 
to offer his tribute:to the value and the efficiency of co-partnership as 
a means of bridging-over the difficulties between workers and their 
employers—as a means of harmonizing what were popularly supposed 
to be the conflicting interests of Labour and Capital. The co-partner- 
ship system not only offered to the workman a share in the profits and 
wealth which his labour had created, but it provided machinery for 
adjusting any temporary difficulties, differences, or grievances which 
might arise—real, true Conciliation Boards, by which any troubles 
might be discussed in a friendly manner. Then the two Companies 
who were represented there that day, in their co-partnership, went 
further than anything that was strictly related to a man’s employment. 
They provided for the various vicissitudes of life—sickness, accident, 
and old age; and, as had been mentioned that afternoon, the National 
Insurance Act afforded another instance of the generosity and con- 
sideration in the matter of the welfare of the employees which were 
characteristic of the Boards of the two Companies. They all knew 
that the Insurance Act had for the first time imposed upon employers 
the liability of contributing towards the maintenance of their men 
while they were sick and unable to work. Well these two co-partner- 
ship Companies had voluntarily gone a very long way beyond the 
amount that was enforced upon them by law, and had guaranteed 
benefits far in excess of those provided by the Act Reference had 
been made to the efforts of the Committee of the South Metropolitan 
Company to obtain exemption from the operation of the Act, and to 
the steps that had been taken to become an Approved Society. He 
would like it to be understood that the South Suburban Company had 
co-operated with them in what was done—as he hoped they always 
would co-operate to obtain the best possible conditions for the 
two Companies. As had been remarked, the relations between the 
Directors and the employees of their companies were a great contrast 
to the hatred and bitterness that had been engendered by industrial 
strife elsewhere. The present tremendous unrest had set statesmen 
and students a problem—to find a means of preventing this turmoil ; 
and he understood the Government had appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the unrest and the many proposals that had been put 
forward with a view to remedying this state of things. Among these 
suggested remedies co-partnership had taken a very prominent place ; 
and he felt sure that it would emerge from the inquiry as the most 
practical means of allaying industrial unrest, by promoting a spirit of 
friendliness and peace between Capital and Labour. He had pleasure 
in seconding the vote of thanks. 

The vote was supported by Mr. W. Middleton, of the South Metro- 
politan Company, and Mr. Wilkinson, of the South Suburban Com- 
pany ; the latter remarking that he hoped to see co-partnership before 
long introduced at the docks. 

Mr. W. Doig Gibb, the Chief Engineer of the South Metropolitan 
Company, said it was a pleasure to him to once more take part in this 
annual gathering, and to feel, more fully perhaps than ever he did 
before, that he was a true co-partner. This being so, possibly he 
might be allowed to pay a personal tribute to the memory of the late 
Sir George Livesey. When he looked round and saw the happy work- 
men, the splendid way they did their work, and the cordial relations 
existing between them all, he felt how completely and worthily Sir 
George had filled his life, and proved the truth of the saying that 
‘*no man has lived in vain who leaves two blades of grass where only 
one grew before.’’ The movement in co-partnership was spreading ; 
and he thoroughly believed that generations even yet unborn would 
profit by Sir George’s work, and remember the great departed who 
had made such comfort and happiness possible. Like the employee 
Director of the South Suburban Company who had spoken, he (Mr. 
Gibb) had had experience in other parts; and, like him, he echoed 
the wish that he might never again be called upon to go outside a 
co-partnership Company. 

Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge (the Chief Engineer of the South Suburban 
Company) remarked that he was glad to have an opportunity, on 
behalf of the South Suburban members, of thanking the Directors for 
the great hospitality that had been extended to them. He was not 
quite sure whether it was clear to those present that this gathering 
was at the personal invitation of the Directors of the two Companies, 
and not of the Companies themselves. Their thanks were therefore 
due to the Directors personally for their kindness. There had been 
many good speeches about co-partnership ; and he would not add any- 
thing on the subject. Those in the South Suburban Company were 
pleased, as on previous similar occasions, to meet their friends of the 
South Metropolitan Company. 

A few remarks were also made by Mr. F. M‘Leod, the Secretary of 
the South Metropolitan Company, who fully endorsed everything that 
had been said in praise of co-partnership. 

The vote was then carried by applause, and acknowledged by the 
Chairman, 





Incandescent Gas-Burners for Working-Class Dwellings.—At the 
meeting of the London County Council to-day, the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee will present a report in which they 
express the opinion that, with the view of effecting a desirable improve- 
ment in the lighting of the yards, staircases, and balconies of the 
Council’s dwellings, inverted incandescent gas-burners should be sub- 
stituted for the flat-flame burners at present inuse. The total number 
of lamps to be converted is 1773. The introduction of a system of in- 
candescent lighting will, the Committee are advised, effect a substantial 
reduction in the consumption of gas, and an annual saving will result, 
after allowing for the renewal of mantles and burners. They suggest 
that tenders for the work of conversion should be invited from selected 
firms ; and as it is desirable that the alteration should be carried out 
before the approach of the winter months, they request the Council 
to authorize them to open the tenders during the summer recess, and 
accept the one most favourable. The Finance Committee have no 
observations to offer on the proposal. 





BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY 


The Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


The Directors of the Brentford Gas Company, in their report for the 
six months ended the 30th of June, which will be presented at the half- 


yearly meeting on Friday, state that the accounts show a profit of 
£58,253. After providing for fixed charges, there remains a sum of 
£54,298, which, with the balance brought forward, makes £136,782 
available for distribution. They therefore recommend the declaration 
of dividends at the rate of 5, 133, and ro} per cent. per annum, subject 
to income-tax, on the preference, consolidated, and new stocks. 

The accounts accompanying the report show that the revenue from 
the sale of gas amounted to £191,877; from meter and stove rents, to 
£26,767 ; and from the sale of residual products, to £51,129—the total 
receipts being £269,816, as compared with £261,091 in the first half of 
Igtt. The expenditure on the manufacture of gas was £135,497; on 
distribution, £45,501 ; and on management, £8809—the total expenses 
being £211,563, compared with £195,184 in the six months ended 
June 30, 1911. The balance carried to the profit and loss account is 
£58,253, compared with £65,907 this time last year; and the amount 
available for distribution is £136,782, against £124,082. 

The working statements show that, under the supervision of Mr. 
Alexander A. Johnston, the Engineer and Manager, 85,931 tons of coal 
and 1,630,099 gallons of oil were used in the past half year in the pro- 
duction of 1,706,416,000 cubic feet of gas (including 639,961,000 cubic 
feet of carburetted water gas), of which 1,581,414,000 cubic feet were 
sold and 1,605,800,000 cubic feet were accounted for. The estimated 
production of residuals was: Coke, 53,723 tons; breeze, 9143 tons; 
tar, 1,236,808 gallons ; ammoniacal liquor, 30,518 butts. 


SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY. 





Half-Yearly Report and Accounts—Company’s Enlarged Area. 


The following is the report of the Directors of this Company for the 
half year ended the 30th of June, which will be presented at the ordi- 
nary general meeting on Friday. 


The accounts show that, after providing for the debenture interest, 
and including the amount brought forward from last half year, the 
balance available for dividend is £42,886 3s. 7d. ; and the Directors 
recommend payment of dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
on the 5 per cent. preference stock, and at the rate of £5 16s. 8d. per 
cent. per annum on the ordinary stock, leaving to be carried forward 
to the next half year £23,740 6s. 11d. 

The general coal strike, with its calculated effect upon dependent 
industries, passed harmlessly by the Company. Without any addi- 
tional purchases, more than enough coal had been stored to last, with 
the aid of a moderate proportion of carburetted water gas, throughout 
the strike period, and until deliveries were resumed about three weeks 
later. Deliveries were again interrupted by the London dock strike, 
but are now coming forward freely. 

The resort to carburetted water gas, coupled with a further increase 
in the yield of gas per ton carbonized, reduced the tonnage of coal 
used, and correspondingly the quantity of residuals made. But the 
shrinkage from this source is more than compensated by an all-round 
improvement in values. The sales of gas show an increase of 1°64 
per cent. 

The Bill for the acquisition of the Bromley and Crays and the West 
Kent undertakings has passed through Parliament, and now awaits 
the Royal Assent. In its present form, it provides for eventual uni- 
formity of charge throughout the combined area, the arrangements 
for which, while favourable to the districts affected, will, it is believed, 
prove beneficial to the united undertaking. 

Two other provisions which have been introduced into the Bill re- 
quire special mention, one of them being the substitution, at the 
instance of the London County Council, and by agreement with them, 
of a calorific value test for the existing test for illuminating power. 
This provision will not immediately apply to the whole of the gas sup- 
plied by the Company; one or two local authorities, representing 
about 18 per cent. of the total output of the united undertaking, not 
having yet expressed their approval of the change. 

The other provision in the Bill is one to which the Directors felt it 
to be their duty to offer the strongest opposition. At the instance of 
the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association, who are a powerful body of 
traders banded together for the advancement of their own interests, 
Parliament has decided to prohibit this Company, together with other 
gas undertakings, from purchasing or using ‘in any process of manu- 
facture any materials other than those required for the making and 
supplying of gas by them, or for the working-up of their own residual 
products, or for the construction, maintenance, and repair of their 
gas-works, plant, and buildings, or for the maintenance or repair of 
gas-fittings.” The object of this clause is to prevent the Company 
from purchasing from any neighbouring undertaking gas residuals to 
work up with their own ; the effect being to limit competition for such 
residuals in favour of the alkali manufacturers. Such limitation is, 
according to the experience of the Directors, contrary to liberty of 
trading and contrary to the public interest; and they feel it to be 
incumbent upon them to place on record their emphatic protest 
against it. 

A further reduction in the price of gas of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet 
took effect from the date of the last meter readings. This brings down 
the price to 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Rules for the formation of an approved society under the National 
Insurance Act have been dra‘ted for the consideration of the Insurance 
Commissioners. The terms are such as to ensure to the employees of 
the Company the same benefits they now receive under the existing 
sick society, and in certain directions to extend these. The Directors 
have further undertaken to continue the existing sick benefits, without 
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cost to the employees, for the six months during which no benefits 
will be payable under the Act. 


The accounts accompanying the report show that the total capital 
expenditure at the close of the half year (including a nominal amount 
of £202,500 added by conversion) was £785,002, or £46,361 less than 
the receipts, inclusive of £49,305 premium capital—/831,363 in all. 
Only £684 was expended on capital account in the half year. The 
revenue from the sale of gas was £86,373; the rental of meters and 
stoves produced £7776; the sale of residuals, £38,248; and the total 
receipts were £132,496. The following were the principal items of ex- 
penditure: Manufacture of gas (including £40,102 for coal and £12,766 
for maintenance of works and plant), £61,508; distribution, £19,132 ; 
management, £5200; rents, rates, and taxes (£5564) and miscellaneous 
items bringing up the total to £103,162. Among these items is a sum 
of £1906 charged on account of the co-partnership scheme. The 
balance carried to the net revenue account is £29,334; and the amount 
applicable for dividend, £42,886. 

The statements as to working show that, under the supervision of 
Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, the Engineer, 58,300 tons of coal were carbonized 
and 147,035 gallons of gas oil used in the half year. The quantity of 
gas made was 752,675,000 cubic feet (693,493,000 cubic feet of coal gas 
and 59,182,000 cubic feet of oil gas), of which 743,529,000 cubic feet 
were sold and 751,787,000 cubic feet accounted for. The residuals 
were: Coke, 699,600 cwt.; breeze, 14,194 yards; tar, 597,754 gallons; 
ammoniacal liquor, 17,380 butts—the make of sulphate of ammonia 
being 710 tons. 


<-> 
ant 


TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS COMPANY. 





Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 
The report and accounts of the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Com- 
pany for the half year ended the 30th of June have been issued, and 


will be submitted to the proprietors on Saturday. The Directors re- 
port an increase in the sales of gas to the extent of 10°36 per cent., 
compared with the first half of the past year. The consumers now 
number 60,902; and there are 30,281 cooking and heating stoves in 
use. The accounts accompanying the report show that £14,665 was 
spent on capital account in the six months ended June 30 ; £4070 being 
for new buildings, and £6128 for new stoves. The revenue from the 
sale of gas was £97,789; the rental of meters, stoves, &c., and the 
maintenance of mantles produced £21,370; residuals brought in 
£28,567; and the total receipts were £147,871. The chief items of 
expenditure were: Manufacture, £69,761 (including £37,293 for coal 
and £14,894 for maintenance of works, &c.); distribution, £27,874 ; 
management, £4952. Among the miscellaneous items of expendi- 
ture is one of £1950 for co-partnership. The total expenses for the 
half year were £116,237; the balance carried to the profit and loss 
account being £31,634, compared with £26,218 this time last year. 
The total amount to the credit of this account is £59,969; and the 
Directors recommend the payment of the full statutory dividends of 
74 per cent. per annum on the “ A” stock and 5? per cent. per annum 
on the “ B” stock. These will absorb £17,198, and leave £42,771 to 
be carried forward. 

The portions of the accounts relating to the manufacturing opera- 
tions of the Company show that, under the supervision of the Engineer 
and Manager (Mr. A. E. Broadberry, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.), 49,507 tons 
of coal and 315 tons of cannel were carbonized, and 711,835 gallons of 
enriching oils were used, in the production of 939,875,000 cubic feet 
of gas, of which 896,360,000 cubic feet were sold, and 913,989,000 cubic 
feet accounted for. The residuals produced were: Coke, 29,883 tons; 
breeze, 5860 chaldrons ; tar, 588,029 gallons ; and ammoniacal liquor, 
13,834 butts—the yield of sulphate being 458 tons 18 cwt. 21 Ibs. 





EPSOM ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKING. 


Gas Company’s Opposition to a Loan. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at the Epsom Urban 
District Council offices last Tuesday, by Mr. R. H. Hooper, M.Inst. 


E.E., with reference to an application for sanction to borrow £4221, 
for the purposes of the Council's electricity undertaking, including 
works for the supply of electricity in the parish of Ewell. It was ex- 
plained by the Electrical Engineer (Mr. A. C. Gilling) that £3721 was 
required for a Diesel engine and generator ; the other £500 being for 
extensions of mains. The Inspector remarked that the proposed ex- 
penditure should effect a material saving to the undertaking. During 
the last two years, it had done better than previously. 

In reply to Mr. A. M. Paddon, who represented the Epsom and 
Ewell Gas Company, Mr. Gilling said the electricity undertaking had 
been going on for ten years, and until the last three years it had been 
carried on at a loss—charges having to be made on the rates. The 
ordinary charge was std. per unit; but arrangements were made to 
supply certain establishments at special rates. The public lighting 
was taken over by the Electricity Department as soon as possible 
after the undertaking came into existence. For Tantalum lamps £4 
each per annum was charged. He believed (though he was not Engi- 
neer at the time) that in September, 1909, the Gas Company wrote to 
the Council offering to light 450 lamps of 100-candle power with in- 
verted burners, from sunset until 1 a.m., at £2 17s. per lamp. 

Subsequently, Mr. Paddon, addressing the Inspector, said the Gas 
Company objected to the proposals, by reason of the past history of 
the undertaking. It had admittedly been exceedingly unprosperous 
in its early years, and by reason of this fact heavy charges had fallen 
upon the Gas Company as ratepayers. The rateable value of the 
Company was £2438; and they had to contribute to the loss incurred 
by an undertaking which was in active opposition to them. This was 
a somewhat unequitable position of things. The Company objected 
very strongly to the extension of the electric light business to Ewell. 





Epsom had no power to raise money from Ewell rates ; and if Epsom 
should lose money in Ewell, whatever was lost would have to be made 
good by the ratepayers of Epsom. Of the ratepayers, the Gas Com- 
pany were the third largest. They objected to being contributors to 
any further loss that might be incurred by what they considered an 
extremely ill-advised extension beyond the present limits of supply. 
In the accounts of 1911, the amount received by the Council for 
private lighting was £3203, and for public lighting £2050. This 
seemed an extraordinary proportion to receive for public lighting, from 
a source absolutely under the Council's arbitrary control. It was 
plain that the public lighting was being retained under conditions 
obviously detrimental to the public interest. The public could get 
much better lighting if the matter were made one of commercial tender- 
ing. He submitted that, in the interest of his clients and the public, 
the lighting ought to be done in the best possible way, at the lowest 
possible price. The undertaking might be called upon to put its house 
in order a little more in the Epsom area before an extension was made 
to another district. 

Councillor Ede pointed out that during the past two years the cost 
of the public lamps had been reduced, and it was intended to make a 
further reduction as time went on. Headded that if they had accepted 
the Gas Company’s tender of £2 17s. per lamp, it would have cost the 
parish £600 more than electricity did at that time. 


_— 
are 


REDUCTIONS IN PRICE AT WEST BROMWICH. 





Considerable reductions in the price of gas in West Bromwich have 
been made by the Town Council, and they will take effect from the 


1st of October. They are as follows: For prepayment. consumers, 
the present scale is 25 cubic feet for 1d., or 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
less 5 per cent. discount, or 3s. 2d. ; and the new scale is 28 cubic feet 
for 1d., or 2s. 113d. per 1000 cubic feet net. For gas used for motive 
power and manufacturing purposes other than lighting (in one build- 
ing): Less than 50,000 cubic feet per quarter, present price 1s. 10d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, new scale 1s. 7d. ; 50,000 to 200,000 cubic feet, 
present price 1s. 8d., new scale 1s. 7d.; 200,000 cubic feet and 
upwards, present price 1s. 5d., new scale 1s. 4d. Gas used for 
any other purposes than the foregoing in one building: Less than 
25,000 cubic feet per quarter, present price 2s. 8d., new scale 2s. 6d. ; 
25,000 to 50,000 cubic feet, present price 2s. 6d., new scale 2s. 4d. ; 
50,000 to 500,000 cubic feet, present price 2s. 4d., new scale 2s. 2d. 
The new charges are subject to a discount of 5 per cent. for prompt 
payment. The reductions will benefit consumers to the extent of £2500 
per annum. The Gas Committee have also agreed to put, free of 
charge, cooking-stoves into the houses where there are prepayment 
meters ; and if these are a success, free cookers will be supplied to the 
ordinary consumers. 





— 


THE NEW LIGHTS IN HOLBORN. 


A Successful Scheme of High and Low Pressure Inverted Gas 
Lighting. 


To the local authorities enumerated in previous issues who have 
adopted the high-pressure or high-power low-pressure inverted burner 
lamp for street lighting—i.e., Doncaster, Bournemouth, and Guildford 
—must now be added the Metropolitan Borough of Holborn, in which 
the Gaslight and Coke Company are just completing their contract for 
lighting the major portion of the principal thoroughfares with high- 
pressure Keith gas-lamps, with inverted burners, of 1800-candle power. 
The thoroughfares concerned are High Holborn and New Oxford 
Street, Kingsway, Southampton Row, Shaftesbury Avenue, and High 
Holborn crossing ; the roads being lighted with 67 lamps, fixed on 
columns, spaced about too feet apart on the straight run. The height 
of the burner is about 20 feet above the pavement level; the 67 lamps 
giving an aggregate of 120,600 candles. All are subject to test under 
the contract. There are 28 ‘‘ Nico” high-power low-pressure lamps, 
of 600 candles each in High Holborn and Tottenham Court Road, 
giving a total of 16,800 candles. They are on columns 16 feet high. 
In addition, there are clusters of three lamps on the rests in the road- 
way—two by Charing Cross Road, two by Tottenham Court Road, and 
two by New Oxford Street; each lamp being connected to the high- 
pressure main and giving 600 candles per unit, or 1800 candles for each 
cluster. Then there are 31 400-candle power low-pressure lamps on 
columns in British Museum Avenue, Charterhouse Street, and Charing 
Cross Road, on columns 14 feet in height. The remaining portion of 
British Museum Avenue, Rosebery Avenue, Guilford Street, and 
Russell Square are lit by 45 300-candle power low-pressure inverted 
lamps on columns 14 feet high (burner level), while Bedford Place and 
Russell Square corners, Gower Street, and Bedford Square and Mon- 
tague Place corners, Broad Street, High Street, and Sardinia Street 
(north side) are lit by 34 180-candle power low-pressure gas-lamps. 
The remaining streets in the borough are lighted with go-candle power 
inverted burner low-pressure lamps, to the number of 674, with a total 
candle power of 60,660. These lamps are fixed on standards 12 feet 
high to the burner level. The total illumination for the whole of the 
gas-lamps is about 330,000 candles. 

With the completion of this contract, as far as the Gaslight and 
Coke Company are concerned, the thoroughfares of the borough are 
transformed from gloom to brightness; and from being what was 
known as the * worst-lighted borough in the Metropolis” Holborn has 
become one of the brightest—at least, that is the opinion of those who 
knew High Holborn and New Oxford Street with the single upright 
Kern burner lamps of a few weeks since. Now in appearance at night 
the thoroughfare is more like Victoria Street, Westminster, or White- 
hall, so far as its lighting goes. The Company commenced the work 
on April 1, with four months to complete by Aug. 1, and now find 
their task practically finished. 
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| 
PUBLIC LIGHTING OF THE CITY OF LONDON. | 





The Engineer’s Annual Report. | 

The report of the City Engineer (Mr. Frank Sumner, M.Inst.C.E.) | 
on the works executed by the Public Health Department of the Cor- | 
poration of London during the year 1911, contains the following infor- 
mation with regard to street lighting. 


Gas Lighting. 


The number of gas-lamps (including experimental lamps) paid for 
by the Public Health Department of the Corporation at the end of the 
year was 2648; being a decrease of 11 in the twelve months. The | 
larger proportion of the low-pressure burners (1861) consumed 4°25 cubic | 
feet of gas per hour; the consumption of most of the high-pressure | 
lamps being 10, 20, and 25 cubic feet. 


HIGH-PRESSURE INVERTED GaAs LIGHTING. 


The high-pressure gas lighting in Fleet Street has been satisfactorily 
maintained throughout the year. No stoppages have occurred, and 
only a few defective lights have been observed. 


OTHER HIGH-PRESSURE INCANDESCENT GaAs-LAmps. 


There are (including experimental lighting) 113 other high-pressure 
“ Keith ” gas-lamps in the City thoroughfares, making 130 in all. 


Low-PrEssuRE GaAs-LAMPs, 


The number of low-pressure gas-lamps at the end of the year was | 
2518, principally consuming 4} cubic feet of gas per hour each ; the 
illuminating power being 60 to 70 candles. When possible, the lamps 
are fixed on brackets, about 60 feet to 70 feet apart on the diagonal, 
at a height of about 12 feet from the pavement level to the burner ; 
the cost of each lamp, with gas at 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, being 
£3 5s. 7d. per annum, including maintenance of mantles, &c., but not 
capital charges. 

The number of defective gas-lights observed and reported upon 
during the year was 1973—viz., feeble lights, 1909 ; lights failed, 62 ; 
not alight during the night, 2. In addition, 81 defects in lanterns, 
burners, &c., were reported to the Gaslight and Coke Company and 
rectified. In accordance with the general instructions in force for many 
years past, the public gas-lamps were lighted whenever fog or unusual 
darkness occurred. This happened on 54 days during the year, and 
entailed an additional cost of £404 gs. 7d. 


CHARGE FOR HIGH-PRESSURE LAmpPs, 


The prices paid to the Gaslight and Coke Company for high- 
pressure lamps, with gas at 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, during the year 
were as follows. 


























Size of Burner. | Annual Charge per Lamp. 
Ft. per Descrip- Gasat | Lighting Repair- Mantles, | Total. 

Hour. tion, 2s. 2d. Cleaning. ing. c | 

| fod ls ele ele el Foe 

5 ft. (Inverted) Ory d 0s) S ROF 
10 ft. | 8 o |) 

and pilot. (Upright) 419 6 15 0] 5 0 {| Compr. j 613 6 
| ° | 

2Lt. (Inverted) 419 6 |39 4 | 61810 
10 ft. | | 

and pilot. ok 416 5 i656 0 | FEF § 
20 ft. | | 

and pilot. (Upright) g 12 8 24.0) 7 4 | 16.0 | I2 00 
25 ft. } 

and pilot. (Inverted) 11 15 9 . '66a9> | 15.2 6 
30 ft. 24 0 |) 

and pilot. (Upright) 14 5 10 25 0.10 2 Compr is 2 0 
30 ft. |} 17 0 | 

and pilot. = a ‘ie me | aA 17 10 © 
60 ft. | 48 o |} 

and pilot. i a8 mr 8 35 ©} 25 47|Compr.|+35 5 0 
663 ft. ( 25 0 | 

and pilot. os 3553.9 40 0 30 0 | 29 6 | 36 13 3 
too ft. 

and pilot. “a 47 10 7 40 0! 30 0 | 44 4 | 53 411 
1500 c.p. (Central | 

hung | 16 00 

inverted) 
4 ft. (Inverted) oe we es 617 6 








Number of lighting hours per annum, 4300. 


Experimental Lighting. 

The experimental lighting by gas and electricity, which was insti- 
tuted in rg1o for the purpose of ascertaining the most suitable form of 
illuminant for City streets, was continued by the respective Companies. 
The following table gives particulars of the type and power of the 
lamps installed in the various thoroughfares in which the experiments 
are being made :— 


Table of Experimental Lighting. 


| 
Centrally 





HIGH-PRESSURE GAS, 








i | |Heightof | Width of 
Position. Hung with Posts, Brackets. Candle Power, Light above | Distance Apart. Readwas 
Lowering Gear, | Roadway. | | eens 
? pies Feet, Feet. Feet. 
Cannon Street (between King William Street | 
and Downate dil). 2. 5 6 ks ew | 7 2 1500 26°6 104 50 
ow ersage Sereet . lk kK ee 6 a 1500 16°10 125 80 
LOW-PRESSURE GAS, 
Poultry and eastern end of Cheapside . II 300 130 55 50 
London Wall and Wood Street . ‘ cs 26 go 12°0 95 25 to 40 
ELECTRIC ARC LAMPS, 
Cheapside (between Peel’s Statue and Lau- | | 
rence Lane) a GR a ak let ua 8 *Io 3000 27°6 go | 60 
Watling Street . 4 ae 3000 27°6 $200 25 
Farringdon Street . a 7 a | 4000 | 25°6 175 100 
METALLIC FILAMENT LAMPS. 
Paternoster Gow 2. ss 6s ee og | 9 | 75 12°6 | 86 { 20 
Courts and Lanes South of Cheapside. . . | “a II 75 12°6 | Various. 20 to 25 
| 





* Alternate lamps extinguished at midnight, 


During the year, the Streets Committee gave much time and con- 
sideration to the proposals submitted by the City of London Electric 
Lighting Company, Limited, and the Gaslight and Coke Company with 
respect to lighting the main thoroughfares with both high power electric 
and gas lamps centrally suspended, and with low-pressure inverted 
gas-lamps in the minor streets, in lieu of the upright burner gas-lamps 
in the latter thoroughfares, with the result that the Committee reported 
to the Court of Common Council on Nov. 30, as follows :— 


It will be in the recollection of your Honourable Court that on 
July 1, 1909, we submitted the report of the deputation appointed 
in October, 1908, to visit certain Continental cities for the purpose | 
of inspecting the various systems of public lighting, with the fol- 
lowing conclusions at which they arrived :— 


1.—That, wherever possible, streets should be lighted by 
means of centrally-hung lamps with lowering gear. 

2.—That open spaces should be lighted by means of lamps 
upon standards, fitted with lowering gear. 

3.—That high-pressure incandescent gas-lamps with inverted 
burners should be adopted as the illuminant, but where gas is | 
impracticable, electricity with open arc and flame arc lamps 
should be installed. 

Without offering any opinion on the report, we asked that it 
might be printed and circulated among the members; and on 
Oct. 21, 1909, you authorized us to arrange for some further experi- 
mental lighting, with the result that on Feb. 17, 1910, offers of the 
City of London Electric Lighting Company and of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company to make further experiments on the lines suggested 
in the deputation’s report, at a cost of £525 per annum and £360 
per annum respectively, were accepted; and these experiments 
have since been in operation in Cheapside and Cannon Street by 
King William Street. 


{ Assisted by Metallic filament lamps. 


The present cost of lighting the streets of the City with gas is 
£10,099, and by electricity £10,774, making together an annual 
charge of £20,873. 

We have since approached the Gas and Electric Lighting Com- 
panies with a view to arrangements being made for lighting the 
City in about equal proportions by gas and electricity, by means 
of centrally-hung lamps, as far as practicable; and having very 
carefully considered the matter, we submit a scheme and plan for 
lighting the streets of the City accordingly, and we recommend 
that the Gaslight and Coke Company and the City of London 
Electric Lighting Company be permitted to light the public ways 
in accordance with the said scheme, and we recommend that it be 
referred back to us with power to settle all necessary details and 
to arrange accordingly. 

By this arrangement, an annual saving of £6830—viz., gas about 
£3380, and electricity about £3450—will be effected on the cost of 
public lighting, and an increase in illuminating power of about 
600,000-candle power obtained. 

In the case of the City of London Electric Lighting Company, 
the Corporation to have the option of purchasing the lamp stan- 
dards, brackets, suspension gear, and lamps at the price of £2000 
at the expiration of ten years, if it then desires to exercise such 
option; but in the case of the Gaslight and Coke Company, the 
lamp standards, brackets, suspension gear, and lamps at the ex- 
piration of ten years to become the property of the Corporation. 

The streets in which centrally-hung gas-lamps will be used are :— 
Arthur Street (late Arthur Golden Lane. 
Street East). Lower Thames Street. 
Cannon Street (Eastern end). Monument Street. 
Fish Street Hill. Queen Street (from Queen Victoria 
Fleet Street. Street to Cheapside). 
During the year the ten experimental centrally-hung flame arc lamps 
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installed by the Charing Cross, West End, and City Electricity Supply 
Company in November, 1907, were taken over by the City of London 
Electric Lighting Company, which Company are now maintaining the 
lamps. 

Electric Lighting. 

The lighting of most of the main thoroughfares by arc lamps was 
continued throughout the year. The number of the original type of 
“open” electric lamps in lighting at the end of the year, at a cost of 
£26 each, was 332, or a decrease of 2. In addition, there were 92 
“Oliver” and “ Excello” flame arcs and 46 metallic filament lamps in 
lighting during the year. These lamps were lighted on 43 days when 
fog or unusual darkness occurred, at a total additional cost of 
£330 17s. 3d. The number of defective electric lamps reported in the 
year was 81. For these failures, deductions were made from the ac- 
counts, which amounted to £13 2s. 7d. during the year. The number 
of arc lamps in use on Dec. 31 last was 403; the price of the original 
“open ” lamps being £26 per annum, and of the “ Oliver ” flame arc 
lamps (partly experimental) {17 1os. In addition, there were 21 ex- 
perimental arc lamps and 46 experimental metallic filament lamps; 
making a total of 470 electric lamps. 


—_ 


STOKE FEDERATED COUNCIL GAS SUPPLY. 





Management of the Undertakings—Proposed Extension of Water- 
Gas Plant. 

At the Meeting of the Stoke-upon-Trent Federated Council last 
Thursday the accounts of the Gas Department for the year ended the 
31st of March last, as prepared by the Borough Treasurer (Mr. T. 
Thompson), were submitted. They furnished the following particulars 
in regard to the four undertakings belonging to the Council :— 





Burslem. Stoke, Fenton. Longton, 
Revenue . £28,923 £20,114 .. £13,715 £23,685 
Expenditure 21,880 16,261 9,704 15,318 
Gross profit . £7,043 £3,853 £4,011 £8,367 
Do., per 1000 
cubic feet of 
gas sold. 7° 70d. 6° 42d. 9° 42d. 12‘o09d. 
Loan repay- 
ments and 
interest, do. . 6° 25d. 6° 36d. 6°94d. 9° 32d. 
. o°31d. . . < 
Net profit £7550. <» { ems} \ ..  2°74d. 2°87d. 
Gas made per 
ton of coal, 
cubic feet . 12,021 12,473 12,416 13,080 
Gas sold, do. 11,007 11,500 11,357 12,230 
Gas unaccounted 
for, p. ct. . 6°76 6°61 co 69°92 oo 4°92 


The Gas Committee reported that they had adopted a report of a 
Sub-Committee, who had considered an agreement proposed by the 
four Gas Managers for the joint management of the several gas under- 
takings of the Corporation. The Council had previously submitted to 
them an agreement which they had declined toaccept. The Sub-Com- 
mittee resolved that they could not see their way to recommend the 
adoption of the Managers’ memorandum, or to approve of an agree- 
ment being entered into by them providing for the joint control of the 
various works. The Sub-Committee suggested that the Manager of 
the Stoke works should be communicated with, with the view of ob- 
taining more efficient results in the current twelve months. 

Alderman T. MITCHELL, in moving the adoption of the minutes of 
the Gas Committee, said, as Chairman of the Committee, he felt par- 
ticularly proud of the accounts presented flor the past financial year, 
which, on the whole, had been the most successful one on record. 
There had been an addition of 498 to the number of consumers, and an 
increased output of 21,803,000 cubic feet of gas. Slot-meters continued 
in favour, and formed a considerable part of the increase; Fenton 
being unique—having nearly 4000 prepayment against 600 ordinary 
meters. Excellent carbonizing results had been maintained at the four 
works. Turning to the financial results of the year’s working, the 
price charged for gas in Burslem, Fenton, and Longton was Is. 1od per 
1000 cubic feet with reduced rates for motive power and public lighting, 
and no meter-rents. There again they had to congratulate themselves 
upon the advantage of cheap gas and the justification of the policy 
adopted by the Council, whereby, after charging 1s. rod. per 1000 
cubic feet, there remained a net profit of £1418, £1165, and £1983 to 
Burslem, Fenton, and Longton respectively, after all expenses, capital 
charges, and loan accounts had been paid. He asserted that the 
Council stood pre-eminent among the municipal undertakings for cheap 
gas ; and those who desired to analyze the accounts would find they re- 
vealed in every item careful and efficient management. Stoke, however, 
showed a loss of £187 on the year. 
fully into the question of the management of the works. The extra price 
charged for gas at Stoke [3d. per 1000 cubic feet], and the unsatisfac- 
tory returns from the works, had necessitated drastic measures. The 
Committee were determined, if possible, to give the consumers at 
Stoke the same benefits as those enjoyed by the other towns; and 
the Manager had promised to effect such economies as would substan- 
tially reduce the cost of production. Referring to the difficulties caused 
by the coal strike, Alderman Mitchell said the Longton works had used 
to their utmost the carburetted water-gas plant, which was invaluable. 
In face of the advance in the price of coal for the ensuing year, which 
would probably increase the cost of gas from 3d to 4d. per 1000 cubic 
feet at each of the works, he thought the water-gas plant in operation 
at Longton might well be extended to the other works. 

In the discussion which followed, opinions were expressed that the 
Council were entitled to more information inregard to the resolution of 
the Sub-Committee as to the management of the Stoke works. Alder- 
man Goodwin said it was unfair that Stoke should be called upon to 
pay more for gas than the other districts. The Committee failed to see 


The Committee had gone very care- | 





why gas could not be produced as cheaply at the Stoke works as at the 
others; but the Council might be assured that nothing was being left 
undone to bring them up to thehighest degree. Mr. Goddard inquired 
why the Committee declined to accept the offer of the Managers on the 
question of joint management. Alderman Mitchell replied that it was 
thought better not to enter into any agreement. The Managers had 
given a verbal undertaking to consult each other. Mr. Hobson asked 
what was the Committee’s reason for submitting an agreement in the 
first place. Alderman Mitchell replied that, in their opinion, joint 
management would help to obtain better results from one of the works. 
Alderman Collis asked what was the purport of the original agreement. 
The Town Clerk replied that the agreements were much the same, 
except that the original one of the Council made the Managers jointly 
responsible for the whole of the works. Mr. Hobson asked if there 
was not a clause that they should be subject to three months’ notice. 
The Town Clerk said there was not. Mr. Leese remarked that there 
were other clauses which the Managers objected to. A copy of the 
original agreement was sent for and read by the Town Clerk. It 
specified that it was subject to three months’ termination. After some 
further observations, the minutes were passed. 





BOLTON CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


The Annual Accounts. 


The report of the Gas and Lighting Committee of the Corporation of 
Bolton for the year ended the 31st of March has been issued. The 


accounts accompanying it show that the net revenue from the sale 
of 998,530,000 cubic feet of gas was £131,570; residuals produced 
£44,379; and the receipts were £177,641, compared with £170,744 
in the preceding year. The manufacture of gas cost £83,476 (coal and 
cannel figuring for £54,361); distribution came to £10,513; manage- 
ment to £2384; the total expenditure to £115,779—leaving £61,862 to 
be carried to the net revenue account. For the preceding year, the ex- 
penditure was £116,251; and the balance was £54,493. After meeting 
annuities and interest on loans, paying the dividend on the Corporation 
stock, there is a net balance of £30,970,out of which the Committee 
have voted £20,000 in aid of the district rates, £10,000 to the credit of 
the depreciation and renewals fund account, and carried forward the 
‘balance of £970. The following comparative statistics of working are 
given by the Committee :— 


1912. IQII. 
Tons of coal and cannel carbonized . 94,014 95,013 
Average cost per ton a IIs. 63d. IIs. 43d. 
Percentage ofcannelused. . . . I°ET oo 0°88 
Gas made, cubic feet. , .1,029,941,000 .. 998,905,000 
Do. do. pertoncarbonized. . . 10,955 +. 10,513 
Gas accounted for in cubic feet per 

ton carbonized. . . . . +» -» 10,630 9,995 
Gas unaccounted for per cent. through 

leakage and condensation . . . 2°97 4°93 
Maximum quantity of gas supplied in 

24 hours during the year, cubic feet 5,524,000 »220,000 
Minimum quantity do. do. 1,066,000 984,000 


The total capital expenditure on the 31st of March was £779,479; 
being at the rate of £756 per million cubic feet of gas made, £8 5s. 10d. 
per ton of coal carbonized, and 15s. 7d. per tooo cubic feet of gas sold. 


—_- 


COST OF GAS MAKING AT COVENTRY. 





An interesting statement has been prepared affording a comparison 
of the cost of manufacturing gas at the new works of the Coventry 


Corporation at Foleshill and at the old works in the city. It is in re- 
sponse to a question recently asked in the Council, as to whether a 
saving of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas had been effected. The cost of 
manufacture includes all charges for producing gas and delivering it 
into the street mains. In order to make a comparison of the cost of 
manufacture at the new and the old works, it is necessary to take two 
years—one of them to be before the Foleshill works were commenced, 
and the other after these works were in complete running order; and 
the two years selected are to March 31, 1899, and 1912 respectively. 
In the former, the Act of 1898, authorizing the construction of the new 
works, was obtained, and the latter is the past financial year. Both 
are, therefore, as little affected as possible by the disturbing influences 
incident to the building of the new works. The price paid for coal has 
a material influence upon the cost of manufacture; and the statement 
shows that the average figure in 1899 was 12s. 14d. per ton delivered 
in the city, while in 1912 it was 13s. o?d. per ton delivered at Foleshill. 
To the latter figures 3d. per ton should be added for the saving in ter- 
minal dues as the result of the construction of the new works. There 
is, therefore, a difference of 1s. 2}d. per ton in favour of 1899. 

The average cost of manufacture for the ten years 1892 to 1902 was 
18°67d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. For the year 1899 it was 
17°79d., and for the year 1912, 10°48d.—a saving in favour of 1912 of 
7°31d. If the cost of coal had been the same in both years, this 
saving would have been at least 1d. per 1000 cubic feet more. Though 
the saving in manufacture has been so considerable, the cost of distri- 
bution has increased very much; and this is the case with almost all 
gas undertakings. The augmentation in the number of small con- 
sumers of gas by slot-meters and of cookers, especially of the class 
supplied free, has materially increased costs. The repairs, renewals, 
and maintenance of meters and stoves in 1912 show an increase of 
1*54d. per 1000 cubic feet over 1899. Repairs and maintenance of 
mains and services cost more by 1°54d. per 1000 cubic feet; while 
salaries of accountants and clerks, stamp duty, employes’ accident 
insurance, workmen’s pensions, and capital charges are all rather 
higher. There are slight decreases in the expenditure on distribution, 
&c.; leaving a balance of increase in distribution and capital charges 
of 3°74d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. There have been large in- 


creases in the rental of meters and stoves, &c.; but these have been 
almost counterbalanced by decreased revenue from gas, owing to the 
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reduction made in price—leaving a balance increase of receipts of only 
o'tod. per rooo cubic feet. The surplus in 1912 was 3°67d. per 1000 
cubic feet more than in 1899. Deducting from this the o-1od. increase 
in the receipts, there is the net surplus of 3°57d.; and adding to this 
the extra costs of distribution and capital charges of 3°74d. makes up 
the saving of 7°31d. per 1000 cubic feet effected in manufacture. 

The benefits to consumers during the ten years from 1902 to 1912 
have been very considerable. LKeductions in price have been made of 
4d. per 1000 cubic feet to ordinary consumers, and of 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet to slot consumers. These reductions represent upwards of 
£40,000 saving to the two classes; and the Gas Committee anticipate 
that a further all-round reduction in price will be possible next year. 


LYTTELTON (N.Z.) GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 





According to the annual report of Mr. L. A. Stringer, the Town 
Clerk of Lyttelton (N.Z.), the revenue of the gas undertaking for the 
year ended the 31st of March (as shown in the profit and loss state- 
ment) was £4211, and the expenditure £3574—showing a profit of 
£641, equal to 13°81d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. The quantity of 
coal carbonized was 995 tons; and the gas made 12,191,000 cubic feet, 
of which 11,147,600 cubic feet were sold. The make of gas per ton 
of coal was 12,251 cubic feet. The salient features in the operations 
of the Gas Department are furnished by the Manager (Mr. William 
M‘Auliffe). They include the improvement of the works by a re- 
arrangement of the exhauster plant in a dust-proof glass engine-room, 
the painting of the holders, roofs, and all ironwork, and improvements 
to the Manager’s office. During the twelve months, the new bed of 
regenerative retorts, purchased during the previous year, was set, and 
is ready for work at a moment's notice. The first bed is getting very 
thin, and must give out shortly. This old bed has a record which 
must be unique. It had worked 2245 days (six years and two months) 
to March 31 last, whereas the average life of a bed of its class is about 
four years. Mr. Stringer says this may be a very good advertisement 
for the retort maker; but it must be admitted that such a result can 
only have been attained “ by skilful and careful management.” In the 
course of the year, 50 new services were put in; bringing up the total 
to 629, compared with 208 when the works were taken over by the 
Municipality. There are 48 slot-meters in use. The mains have been 
extended, and several new public lamps have been put up. They 
number 98, and there are 86 incandescents. The price of gas all 
round is 5s. rod. net. 

With regard to water supply, the town consumption during the year 
was 63,133,220 gallons, or at the rate of 43°12 gallons per day per head 
of the population, compared with 41°26 gallons in the preceding year. 
The producer-gas plant which has been introduced in connection with 
the pumping plant, as mentioned in the report for 1910-11, continues 
to give very satisfactory results ; the fuel cost for the year working out 
at £2 13s. 6d. per million gallons of water pumped. The steam plant 
cost £13 7s. 11}d. per million. During the year, the ratepayers 
sanctioned a loan of £5000 for pumping plant at Lyttelton, a reservoir 


of 200,000 gallons capacity, larger mains, and other improvements to 
the plant. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND METER TESTING. 





Proposed Increase of Staff and Apparatus. 


At the Meeting of the London County Council to-day, the Public 
Control Committee will present a report on the subject of the existing 


arrangements for testing gas-meters in the area of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company. The Committee have had before them a letter from 
the Company suggesting that the time has arrived when the Council 
should take into consideration the advisability of increasing the ac- 
commodation for testing meters. They point out that the number of 
meters in use has more than doubled in the past ten years, and now 
stands at about 735,000, and that the position with regard to testing 
accommodation is becoming acute, owing to the fact that many of the 
meters certified during the earlier part of that period have arrived at 
the age when re-testing is advisable. Moreover, in the view of the 
Company’s technical officers, the Council's officers are unable to cope 
with the large amount of work at present to be dealt with ; and probably 
a further considerable increase during the next few years will add to the 
difficulties. The Company add that the present position is brought 
about by an abnormal growth of business, and in no way reflects upon 
any of the officers at the meter-testing stations. The Committee have 
also received a letter from a firm of gas-meter manufacturers, com- 
plaining of the delay in returning meters sent to the Newington and 
Westminster offices, and asking the Council to consider the ad- 
visability of erecting another office or providing greater facilities at 
the existing stations. The Committee point out that though a large 
amount of overtime is being worked by the staff, it is not possible, 
under existing conditions, to keep pace with the influx of meters; and 
they think it essential that steps should be taken at once to increase 
the staff and provide additional testing apparatus. As indicating the 
increase in the volume of work, the Committee state that the number 
of meters tested at the Council’s offices during the quarter ended the 
30th of June last was 64,741, compared with 53,418 tested during the 
corresponding period of 1911; the fees received in the first-mentioned 
quarter amounting to £1946, against £1627 during the last-mentioned 
quarter. The Committee propose that six additional assistants to 
inspectors of gas-meters should be appointed at the commencing rate 
of pay of 30s. a week, and that six additional pairs of 54 cubic feet 
standard gasholders should be installed. In connection with the pro- 
vision of the additional apparatus at the Westminster office, it will be 
necessary to provide a lift, the cost of which is estimated at £70. The 
sum of £300 is provided in the capital votes for the current year in 
respect of the purchase of additional apparatus. But the Committee 
are advised that the cost of the new holders and fittings, together with 
that of the lift, will probably amount to about £770. 





GAS-PRESSURE REGULATIONS FOR NEW YORK. 


[From “ Progressive Age.’’] 


The New York State Public Service Commission for the First Dis- 
trict have served upon the Companies furnishing gas in the borough of 
Manhattan an order fixing a minimum pressure of gas to be maintained 
by the Companies, and prescribing various restrictions upon the 
common variations in such pressure. The order of the Commission 
provides that the pressure at the consumer’s end of the service-pipe 
should never be less than 2 inches water column. The opinion of the 
Commission, written by Commissioner Maltbie, as the result of an ex- 
tended investigation, states that the Companies affected by the order 
have not attempted hitherto to maintain a minimum pressure in excess 
of 1} inches at the end of the service-pipes, and that instances have 
been found where the pressure was less than this figure. The varia- 
tions are also said to have been frequent and in many instances so 
excessive as to be annoying, if not actually dangerous. 

The order of the Commission also deals with the matter of variations 
in pressure, and provides that on and after July 1, 1913, the maximum 
daily variation, independent of momentary and pulsating variations, 
shall not exceed 3 inches water column on any two consecutive days. 
After July 1, 1914, the daily variation is specified not to exceed 
24 inches, and after July 1, 1915, not to exceed 2 inches water column, 
on two consecutive days. Regulations are also prescribed as to the 
maximum momentary pressure variation and the maximum pulsating 
pressure variation after July 1, 1913. 

The order was made as the result of an exhaustive investigation into 
gas-pressure conditions, in which the Commission were assisted by Mr. 
William A. Baehr, a consulting gas engineer of Chicago. Upon the 
basis of his report, extended hearings as to suggested pressure regula- 
tions were held—Commissioner Maltbie presiding. The taking-up of 
the matter by the Commission necessarily followed the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1909 in the so-called 80-cent gas 
case involving the Consolidated Gas Company, in which the Court 
held to be unconstitutional the provision of Chapter 125 of the Laws of 
1906 that the pressure of illuminating gas in service-mains should not 
be less than 1 inch nor more than 2} inches. Since that decision, Gas 
Companies in New York City have been freed from all restrictions as 
to pressure and variation, except the statutory obligation to provide a 
pressure sufficient to ensure a light of 22-candle power, and the re- 
quirements of the proposals for bids or estimates for the supply of gas 
for public lighting under the Department of Water, Gas, and Electri- 
city, that the pressure shall be not less that 14 inches water column. 

Since the Public Service Commission were vested with power to 
prescribe proper regulations as to gas service and pressure, they have 
been in receipt of a considerable number of complaints as to the pres- 
sure maintained within New York City and frequently as to the extent 
of variations therein. For the reason that the borough of Manhattan 
apparently contains the greatest variety of conditions, the largest 
number of gas consumers, the largest gas consumption, and the maxi- 
mum congestion of population, it was decided to begin the investigation 
with it; but the Commission indicated their intention of carrying the 
investigation also into the other boroughs. 

The order adopted by the Commission requires that the minimum 
pressure at the consumer’s end of the service-pipe shall not fall below 
2 inches water column, and that the maximum pressure shall not 
exceed 6 inches water column unless the consumer specially requests it. 
The order provides that the variation in pressure in any one day shall 
not exceed 2 inches water column, but recognizes that the Companies 
would have to make extensive alterations in their present distributing 
system before this requirement can be strictly enforced. ‘In order to 
furnish reasonable service,” says the opinion of the Commission, “ the 
Companies should so limit the maximum daily pressure variation that 
when a consumer’s burners and appliances are adjusted to operate 
with greatest efficiency at the average pressure they will continue to 
operate with reasonable efficiency at any pressure supplied.’’ 

In addition to the variations in maximum and minimum daily pres- 
sure, the Commission also consider the momentary variations, which 
are defined as ‘sudden increases or decreases of pressure, practically 
instantaneous, and not recurring with regular periodicity or frequency, 
nor with the same amplitude,” and also the so-called pulsating varia- 
tions, which are defined as ‘“‘sudden increases or decreases of short 
duration, practically instantaneous, and recurring with regular perio- 
dicity or frequency, and usually with approximately the same ampli- 
tude.” The Commission make the determination from the evidence 
submitted that the extent of both of these types of variations in pres- 
sure should be limited. The momentary variations are deemed to be 
usually caused by valve manipulation and the like; and the order of 
the Commission provides that these momentary pressure variations 
should not exceed 8-1oths of an inch water column. The use of gas- 
engines is deemed to be the most common cause of pulsating variations 
in pressure. Mr. Baehr’s investigation showed that there were many 
places in Manhattan where these pulsating pressure variations were so 
excessive as to be a source of great annoyance. The Commission 
declined to uphold the Companies’ contention that they should not be 
required to correct these fluctuations, as they have no direct control 
over gas-engine installations, but held that there were various devices 
on the market which would practically eliminate all objectionable 
variations of this kind. The Commission held that these instantaneous 
pressure variations should ultimately not exceed a total range of 5-1oths 
of an inch water column, but that in view of the considerable amount 
of special work required to enable the Companies to comply with this 
limit, the minimum for the present should be 8-1oths. 

An interesting feature of the opinion and order is the provision made 
as to what shall be deemed to constitute a violation. ‘ Exceptional 
causes,” says the opinion, “such as accidents, high winds, sudden and 
violent thunderstorms, and other causes over which a Company has no 
control, may render it impossible for the Companies to comply with 
every regulation every day. But such unusual things do not occur on 
successive days; hence it is provided that failure to meet the require- 
ments on two successive days constitutes a violation of the order.” 

As a means of putting the Companies in a position to keep thoroughly 
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in touch with gas-pressure conditions, and so comply with the Commis- 
sion’s order, the Companies are required to maintain recording pressure- 
gauges throughout the entire territory supplied, with atleast one gauge 
in each square mile of territory, or so near together that no consumer 
shall be far from a gauge. It isalso provided that these gauges should 
be connected to separate services from which no gas is used, and that 
care should be taken to locate them where they will not be affected by 
external conditions. In addition, the Companies are required to make 
periodic detailed surveys covering the entire distribution system during 
periods of maximum load. The Commission will also conduct their 
own tests to determine whether the order is being obeyed, and will 
investigate complaints filed by consumers. 


HASTINGS GAS COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 





The Workmen’s Sick Benefit and Pension Fund. 


In forwarding a copy of the rules of the Workmen’s Sick Benefit and 
Pension Fund in connection with the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas 


Company, Mr. C. E. Botley, the Engineer and General Manager, re- 
marks that, in view of the fact that the National Health Insurance Act, 
the Old-Age Pensions Act, and the Workmen’s Compensation Acts have 
superseded this fund, and necessitated its abandonment, it is interesting 
to place on record what has been done in the past by private effort to 
maintain the good relations between employers and employees which 
have prevailed in the Company for so many years, 

Mr. Botley points out that a voluntary superannuation fund, sup- 
ported by the Company's employees, was in existence during the period 
from 1889 to 1896. During the seven years, the amount received from 
members (and including £75 in grants by the Board of Directors, and 
also a small sum in interest on money on deposit) came to £696 3s. 2d. 
The total amount disbursed in pensions was {£508 gs. 1d., and the 
balance of £187 14s. 1d. was distributed among the then members on 
the winding-up of the fund at the end of 1896. This amounted to 
about {2 10s. each. The number of pensioners on the fund during its 
life was seven, of whom three died, and four were transferred to the 
Company’s Workmen's Sick Benefit and Pension Fund, which com- 
menced operations on Jan. 1, 1897, and was dissolved on July 13, 1912. 
One of these pensioners is still alive. 

On the starting of the Workmen’s Sick Benefit and Pension Fund in 
1897, membership was made compulsory, and its financial stability was 
guaranteed by the Company. During its life, there was distributed 
in pensions, sick benefits, &c., to workmen, the sum of £7008 Is. 2d., 
of which amount the Company subscribed £4690 2s, 4d., and the work- 
men {£2407 18s. 10d. The number of pensioners that have been on the 
fund is 38, of whom 21 are still alive, and who have been dealt with 
by the Company according to their individual circumstances in each 
case. Men receiving 20s. a week and over in regular wages paid 4d. 
per week to the fund, and those in receipt of less than 20s. paid 2d. ; 
and the benefits they were entitled to (unless special reservation were 
made with regard to pension, owing to the age of an employee on 
joining the Company’s service) were set forth in the rules as follows :— 


III.—(a) A workman employed on the permanent staff of the 
Company shall be entitled, in case of sickness, to 12s. per week, if 
his payment is 4d. per week, or 6s. per week if his payment is 2d. 
per week, for the period specified under Rule IV. 

(b) Workmen employed on the regular but intermittent staff of 
the Company shall pay their subscriptions only during actual ser- 
vice, but shall be entitled to the same benefits under the Sick Fund 
as the permanent staff after being in the Company’s employ one 
month, providing always that any workman claiming under this 
section shall not be entitled to any payment for sickness suffered 
when he is not in their employ, nor until four weeks after he has 
joined or re-joined the service, nor if he was suffering from the 
disease for which he claims when he so joined or re-joined. 

IV.—No more than three months’ sick or accident pay will be 
paid to any member in any one year, and no payments will be 
allowed for less than two consecutive days’ sickness. 

V.—No workman shall be entitled to a pension until he shall 
have been in the employ of the Company for ten years, either con- 
tinuous or intermittent, nor until he shall have attained 60 years of 
age, and not then unless infirmity renders him unfit for work ; but 
he shall be compelled to retire when he has attained the age of 65 
years, unless the Company’s Engineer sanctions his remaining at 
work. On retiring as above, he shall be entitled for the remainder 
of his life to the sum of 12s. per week if his subscription has been 
4d. per week, or 6s. per week if his subscription has been 2d. per 
week. Proof of age in all cases will be required. (The qualifying 
period of ten years will, in the case of those subscribing members 
to the Gas Company’s Workmen’s Superannuation Fund on the 
books on Jan. 1, 1897, be calculated to include the time they have 
subscribed to that fund. The age for compulsory retirement does 
not apply to those men over 65 years of age who were in the em- 
ployment of the Company on Jan. 1, 1897.) 


_ 
—_— 


Proposed Enlargement of the Birmingham Water Area.—At the 
meeting of the Birmingham Town Council to-day, they will be asked 
to consider the following recommendations of the Water Committee: 
That the Council should approve an arrangement for the transfer of 
the former parish of Quinton from the statutory water area of the 
South Staffordshire Water-Works Company to that of the Corporation, 
and for the purchase of the mains and other water-works in the parish ; 
the Company obtaining the necessary parliamentary sanction, and the 
Corporation paying to the Company £2100, and also the stamp duty 
on the conveyance; and that the Committee should be authorized to 
complete arrangements for the lease to a syndicate of the Aston reser- 
voir property for a term of 36 years, at an annual rental of £1500, 
subject to a rebate during building. Reports from the Finance 
—— on the financial aspect of these proposals will be sub- 
mitted, 








BUENOS AYRES WATER SUPPLY. 


Important Extension Scheme. 


Important sanitary works have recently been embarked upon by the 
City of Buenos Ayres, whereby the water supply and drainage works, 
which have previously only served 12 square miles, are to be extended 
so as to cover an area of 75 square miles, which comprise practically 
the whole of the Federal district. The following particulars of the 
works recently appeared in the “ Engineer.” 


Asa preliminary, a Bill presented by the National Executive has re- 
ceived the sanction of Congress, and it is proposed to spend £3,600,000 
upon the water supply ; the new works comprising intake, tunnelling, 
filters, new pumps, a reservoir, and piping. The water supply will 
continue to be drawn from the River Plate, and the intake will be a 
shaft sunk into the bed of the river at 1 kilometre from land. The 
tunnel, 10 feet in diameter, will connect this shaft with the pumping- 
station, the capacity of which, together with that of the existing tunnel, 
will be 400 million gallons per day, or sufficient for 6 million con- 
sumers, at the rate of 66 gallons per head. 

For raising the water to the purification establishment, centrifugal 
pumps, each of a size sufficient to deliver 2,600,000 gallons per hour, 
will be utilized. These pumps, of which six will form the initial 
installation—to be later increased to 24—will be driven by compound 
steam-engines supplied with steam from water-tube boilers fitted with 
superheaters. It is understood that the contract for supplying and in- 
stalling the engines has been awarded to Messrs. J. Simpson and Co., 
Limited, of Newark-on-Trent. 

It is proposed to employ triple-expansion Worthington engines for 
lifting the water after purification. The complete scheme provides 
for two reservoirs, into which the water will be pumped. But at the 
outset one reservoir, to be situated at Caballito, will suffice; and the 
contract for the manufacture and erection of this has recently been 
awarded to the Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Company, Limited, 
of Darlington. This reservoir will consist of three tiers of wrought- 
iron tanks supported on cast-iron quadruple columns. Each floor will 
be composed of four rectangular tanks with a central court affording 
light and ventilation—one corner being for this purpose omitted from 
each of the four tanks on each floor. 

The four tanks on the first floor will each be 134 ft. 5 in. square and 
12 ft. 9 in. deep; the tanks on the second floor, 135 ft. 64 in. square 
and 12 ft. 9 in. deep; and those on the third floor, 133 feet square and 
12 ft.g in. deep. The total contents of the four tiers of tanks taken 
together will be 16 million gallons. The distance from the base of the 
cast-iron columns to the bottom of the inside of the first tank will be 
54 ft. 10% in. ; while the total height of the building, measured from 
the base of the columns to the top of the roof ventilator, will be 
113 ft. 14in. The tank roofing will be carriedon asteelstructure. It 
will be partly of slate and zinc and partly glazed. There will be an 
approximate total of 15,400 tons of cast iron and steel work comprised 
in this elevated reservoir, accounted for as follows: Steel work in the 
girders, joists, and roofing, 5000 tons; wrought-iron work in the 
twelve tanks complete, 4500 tons ; cast-iron in the main columns with 
bases and caps, 4500 tons; cast-iron water-pipes, valves, and connec- 
tions, 400 tons; and sundry items, 1000 tons. The reservoir will be 
served by three main inlet and outlet pipes ; two being 3 ft. 11} in. dia- 
meter and the other 3 ft. 53 in. diameter, all with 30-inch branches. 





ee 


EPSOM CORPORATION WATER-WORKS. 





Proposed Extensions. 


Some time ago, the Epsom Town Council had in contemplation the 
acquisition of a site for the extension of the water-works; and one on 


the Downs, not far from Tattenham Corner, appeared to be suitable. 
The Consulting Water Engineer of the Corporation (Mr. W. Vaux 
Graham, M.Inst.C.E.) was asked to report on the whole question of 
the development of the works; and he complied with the request. In 
the first two reports, he recommended that the following works should 
be carried out : Service reservoir to hold 3 million gallons, £10,500 ; 
gas-engine and pump of the type of the existing one, but possibly of a 
somewhat larger capacity, £5000; new 15-inch main from the pumping- 
station to the new reservoir, with a branch to the Downs reservoir, 
£6188 ; contingencies and engineering, £3312; land for the reservoir, 
£2000—total, £27,000. In a report since presented, Mr. Graham says 
that, although he remains of the opinion that a reservoir to contain 
3 million gallons would be of great advantage to the water-works, he 
recognizes that the majority of the Water Committee are reluctant at 
present to incur so large an expenditure. He has therefore modified his 
proposal, so as to provide a reservoir to contain a million gallons; it 
being so constructed as to admit of enlargement at any time. He also 
says that if, in accordance with the opinion of the Committee, a site for 
the reservoir can be obtained on the Downs instead of the one originally 
contemplated, the length of the new rising main will be considerably 
less. These alterations will reduce the estimates to the following 
figures: Service reservoir, £4000; pumping machinery, £5000 (unaltered 
estimate) ; pumping main, £4782 ; contingencies and engineering, £2118 
—total cost, exclusive of the cost of land, £15,900. It is considered 
probable that the modified scheme will be approved by the Council. 


—<— 


Damage to Wandsworth Bridge by the ‘“ Wandle.”—On the roth 
ult., the collier belonging to the Wandsworth and Putney Gas Com- 
pany collided with one of the central piers of Wandsworth Bridge, 
and caused serious damage. At the meeting of the London County 
Council last Tuesday, the matter was reported upon by the Highways 
Committee, who recommended the sanction of an expenditure of £1000 
on the necessary repairs. The Finance Committee passed the amount 





as chargeable to the maintenance account; and the expenditure was 
authorized without discussion. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 
Edinburgh. 


After a hearing extending over three days before the Private Bill Com- 
missioners, an agreement was reached on Friday in connection with 
the Provisional Order promoted by the Kirkcaldy District Committee 
of the County Council of Fife. Power was sought to transfer and 
vest in the County Council of Fife and their Kirkcaldy District Com- 
mittee certain powers conferred on the Wemyss and District Water 
Trustees, and to authorize the County Council and District Committee 
to exercise such powers, and construct water-works and supply water 
out of their district, and for other purposes. 


Glasgow. 


Much sympathy has been roused by the publication in a Glasgow 
journal of an article asking why it is that in Scotland, the land of 
William Murdoch's nativity and of his forefathers, there is not a single 
really public memorial to commemorate his genius, and that at Lugar, 
the place of his birth, there is not even a tablet to mark the spot. 
Among the few memorials which exist is the bust in the Wallace Monu- 
ment at Stirling, presented by the Gas Managers’ Association in Scot- 
land. Everyone associated with the gas industry will remember that 
Murdoch managed to light his whole house with coal gas in 1792. 
While engaged as an ironfounder at Old Cumnock he lit his premises 
with gas, giving to Cumnock the honour of being the first town in 
Scotland in which the illuminant was used. Among the products of 
his genius may be mentioned, first and foremost, the locomotive or 
steam carriage (automobile or motor-car), gas lighting, the oscillating 
cylinder, the ‘““D” slide-valve, the rotary engine, the “‘sun and planet 
motion ” or rotative engine, the oval chuck, cast-iron cement, solidified 
peat ornaments, isinglass from fish, coal tar dyes, &c. 

At a meeting of the Gas Committee of the Glasgow Corporation, it 
was decided to recommend that the rate charged for gas supplied 
through prepayment meters should be reduced from 2s, 6d. to 2s. 5d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. During the past year there has been a marked 
increase in the number of slot meters in use in the city. 


Saturday. 


Arbroath.—In the House of Lords on Tuesday, the Arbroath Cor- 
poration Gas Order Confirmation Bill was read a third time. The 
chief purpose of the Order is to give the Corporation authority to reduce 
the candle power of the gas supplied by them from 20 to 14 candles. 
Advantage has also been taken to obtain additional borrowing powers 
to the extent of £15,000, although there is no intention of going into 
any immediate additional capital expenditure. 

Bo’ness.—The annual general meeting of shareholders of the Bo’ness 
Gaslight Company, Limited, was held on Monday — ex-Provost 





Ballantine, the Chairman of the Company, presiding. The report of 
the Directors showed that the receipts for the year ended May 31 
amounted to £4915, and the expenditure, including allowance for de- 
preciation, to £4160; leaving a balance of profit for the year of £755. 
Adding a sum brought forward from last year of £934, gave for dis- 
posal a total of £1689, against £1640 the previous year. The Directors 
recommended a dividend of 6 per cent., free of income-tax ; being an 
increase of 1 per cent. This would absorb £847, and leave a balance 
of £841 to be carried forward to the credit of next account. The 
amount of gas made during the year was 28,575,000 cubic feet ; the 
quantity of coal used being 2805 tons. There had been added 6 ordi- 
nary meters, 45 slot-meters, 86 cookers, and 125 gas-rings, besides a 
number of gas-fires, wash-boilers, &c. The report was adopted. 

Huntly.—The seventh annual general meeting of the Directors of 
the Huntly Gas Company, Limited, was held in the Brander Library 
Buildings on Friday evening—Mr. James Cook, the Vice-Chairman, 
presiding. The report and statement of accounts showed that the profit 
for the year to June 30, 1912, was £548. The sumof £311 was brought 
forward from last year’saccount. This, added to the profit as above, 
made a total of £859. From this £140 has been written off for depre- 
ciation ; leaving a balance of £719 at the credit of the profit and loss 
account. The Directors recommend the payment of a dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax (£400), carrying 
forward to next year’s account the balance of £319, subject to the 
Directors’ remuneration. 

Irvine.—The Gas Company have reduced the price of gas by 24d. per 
1000 cubic feet, making it 2s. 11d. 

Paisley.—The annual financial meeting of the Town Council was 
held on Thursday afternoon in the Council Chambers—Provost Muir 
Mackean presiding. Treasurer W. Lang, in submitting his financial 
statement, said that the profit in the Gas Department for the year was 
£5579. Inaddition to thissum, £2454 had been put to the depreciation 
fund, which now stood at £8659, after withdrawing £605 for renewals 
and extensions. This fund would be used, as far as necessary, to pay 
for an extension of storage, &c., at present being carried out at the gas- 
works. It was interesting to note how much more important the bye- 
products were than formerly. Ten years ago the gas sold fetched 
£45,059, and residual products £6724 ; last year the gas sold produced 
£48,319, and residual products £18,734. In view of the rise in the 
price of coal, and of the general expectation that it would remain per- 
manently high, he did not propose to reduce the price of gas. 

Tayport.—The sequel to an alarming affair which took place on 
Friday, Jan. 19 last, was heard in the Cupar Sheriff Court on Thurs- 
day, when evidence was led, before Sheriff Armour-Hannay, in two 
actions against the Tayport Town Council. The pursuers were Mrs. 
Elizabeth M‘Walter, or Feathers, and her attendant, Miss Helen 
Stewart ; and each claimed /50 in respect of loss and damage sustained 
by them through an escape of gas. The circumstances being identical, 
the evidence was held applicable to both actions. His Lordship fixed 
Friday, Oct. 18, for hearing parties’ agents on the evidence. 





























ARE YOU BUYING 
SUITABLE COOKERS? 


The cookers that appeal to you as a 
practical man, by reason of their design, acces- 
sibility and strength of wearing parts, and 
consequent low maintenance cost, 


The Cookers that appeal to your consumers 
by reason of their simplicity, efficiency and 
economy, and the ease with which they can be 
kept clean— 


THE “MAIN” COOKERS. 





R. & A. MAIN, LIMITED, 


WORKS; Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; 
SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 


8, Exchange Place, Donegall Street, BELFAST; 


Gothic lronworks, FALKIRK; 


333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE ; 
Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W., 


and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W.; 136, Renfield Street, GLASGOW; 
56, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM; 83, Old Market Street, BRISTOL; 


13, Whitworth Street West, MANCHESTER; 
and 12, Cunningham Lane, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. Livesroot, July 27. 

Although the market for this material has been quiet on the sur- 
face throughout the week, there has been a firm undertone, no doubt 
due to there having been some requirements for shipment this month 
still to be filled. The tendency has consequently been for values to 
harden slightly ; and the closing quotations are: £14 3s. 9d. per ton 
f.o.b. Hull, £14 5s. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £14 6s. 3d. per ton 
f.o.b. Leith. In the forward position, producers maintain a very firm 
attitude ; and they are still quoting £14 10s. to £14 12s. 6d. per ton 
at the ports for October-March delivery, in equal monthly quantities. 
Second-hand sellers, however, are said to be taking orders over this 
period at the parity of £14 5s. to £14 7s. 6d. per ton. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This market remains unchanged, and holders on spot still require 
IIs. per cwt. for ordinary and 11s. 14d. for refined quality. 


Lonpon, July 29. 
Tar Products. 

Markets for tar products continue firm. There has been a steady 
demand for pitch during the past week; but owing to the high prices 
generally asked, few transactions are reported. Benzols maintain 
their price, and there is a still a regular inquiry for all grades for both 
prompt and forward delivery. Solvent and heavy naphthas are steady ; 
but there is no alteration in price. There is nothing fresh to report in 
crude carbolic. Creosote is exceedingly firm, and further business is 
reported at high prices for both prompt and forward delivery. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 27s. gd. to 31s. od. 
ex works. Pitch, London, 52s. to 52s.6d.; east coast, 51s. 6d. to 52s. ; 
west coast, Clyde 52s. to 53s. 6d., Manchester 50s. 6d. to 51s. 6d., 
Liverpool 51s. to 52s. Benzol, 90 per cent., naked, London, ts.; 
North, 114d. to 1s.; 50-90 per cent., naked, London, 1od. to 104d.; North, 
g4d. to1od. Toluol, naked, London, 1o$d.to11d.; North, 1od. Crude 
naphtha, in bulk, London, 5d. to 5$d.; North, 44d. to 5d. Solvent 
naphtha, naked, London, ts. 14d. to 1s. 2d. f.o.b. ; North, 1s. to 1s. 14d. 
f.o.b. Heavy naphtha, naked, London, 11d. to ts. f.o.b. ; North, 1od. 
to 10$d. f.o.b. Creosote, in bulk, London, 3d. to 34d. ; North, salty, 
23d. to 3d.; liquid, 3d. to 34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 33d. to 38d. 
Carbolic acid, casks included, 60 per cent., east and west coast, 2s. 6d. 
to 2s. 7d. Naphthalene, £4 10s. to {10; salts, 45s. to 50s., bags 
included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 14d. to 13d. per unit, packages 
included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The position of sulphate of ammonia is practically unchanged. 
Prices are certainly steadier ; and although there is not very much busi- 
ness doing for prompt delivery, there is still a fair amount of inquiry 


for delivery over the latter part of this year and the first few months of 
next. Actual Beckton to-day is quoted at £14; outside London makes 
at £13 7s. 6d. to £13 10s.; Leith, £14 5s. to £14 6s. 3d. ; Liverpool, 
£14 5s. to £14 6s. 3d. ; Hull, £14 5s. ; Middlesbrough, £14 5s. 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There is a strong demand for both steam and gas coals in the 
north-east, though steamers are not so plentiful as could be wished. 
In steam coals, best Northumbrians are from 13s. 9d. per ton f.o.b., 
second-class 11s, 9d. to 12s., and smalls gs. to 10s. The collieries are 
working well, and the output is readily taken up. In the gas coal 
trade, best Durhams are from 12s. gd. to 13s. per ton f.o.b., second- 
class from 11s. 9d. to 12s., ‘‘ Wear specials ’’ from about 14s. The 
Aarhuus gas-coal contract has been settled, for some 20,000 tons of 
‘‘ Wear specials,” at near 19s. per ton delivered there. As to the 
greater contracts for the Metropolitan Gas Companies, it may be said 
that the South Metropolitan Company have now practically completed 
their contracts, at prices that vary with the quality from about 11s. to 
12s. per ton f.o.b. ; and that for the larger Company progress is also 
being made with the negotiation of sales. The prices all round show 
advances of from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per ton; and there is little doubt 
these figures will very much rulein other contracts. Cokeis very firm. 
Good gas coke is quoted from 18s. per ton f.o b, in the Tyne. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 

With the resumption of work after the holidays, the demand for all 
classes of coal is firm, and prices are well maintained. On Friday, on 
the Glasgow Coal Exchange, the prices quoted f.o.b. Glasgow were: 
Ell, 12s. to 13s. 6d. (according to quality) ; splint, 12s. 6d. to 12s. gd. ; 
and steam coal, 11s. od. to 12s. 


eee 





Gas Explosion in Paris.—A serious explosion of gas occurred last 
Tuesday on the Charenton Bridge in Paris, with the result that the 
roadway and pavement were torn up from one end of the bridge to the 
other. The effect is shown by a photograph in last Thursday’s 
‘Daily Graphic.” It is supposed that the gas was ignited by a lighted 
match carelessly thrown down by a smoker. 


Gas Purchase Question at Biddulph.—In reply to an inquiry from 
the Biddulph Urban District Council as to what price they would 
accept for the works, the Biddulph Gas Company wrote stating that 
the Directors had already named their figure—{£3500—and were not 
prepared to accept any reduction. They would, however, be willing 
to consider an offer from the Council. When this letter was submitted 
to the Council, Mr. Cole gave notice of motion that they abandon any 
scheme, either for the purchase of the gas-works or for buying elec- 
tricity in bulk. 











R. & J. DEMPSTER, Ltd., 


Telegraphic Address : 
“SCRUBBER MANCHESTER,” 


HOVEY’S 






MANCHESTER. 


PATENT LIFTING CRANE 


For PURIFIER COVERS. 


ADVANTAGES: 












= 
7 
—= 


London Office: 165, GRESHAM 


Covers raised and moved separately or Two together. 
Each Cover lifted level from four points. 

Lifting chains vertical. Swinging avoided. 
Heavy superstructure dispensed with. 


Prices 
and Particulars 
= on 
Application. 








HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., E.C. 
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Approaching Completion of the Chew Reservoir. 


Messrs. Morrison and Mason, of Glasgow, the Contractors for the 
Chew Reservoir which is being constructed for the Ashton, Staly- 
bridge, and Dukinfield (District) Joint Water Board, anticipate that 
within two months from now they will have finished, and the reservoir, 
which is the highest in the kingdom, will be filled. It was estimated 
to cost £110,000, including all subsidiary works. The length of the 
earth dam is 990 lineal feet, with 363 lineal feet of a north wing trench ; 
and the capacity of the reservoir is about 200 million gallons. The 
level of the top water will be 1600 feet above Ordnance datum ; and 
the greatest depth in the excavation of the trench is about 110 feet 
below the surface of the ground. With the filters at Greenfield and 
Swineshaw, the Joint Board will be able to deal with the whole of the 
water sent out for use—more than 3 million gallons per day. Thecost 
of the filtration plant is put down at £25,000; and the outlay on the 
whole undertaking of the Joint Board approaches a million sterling. 
The area of supply is about 42 square miles. An estimated population 
of 160,000 has now to be catered for. There are seven impounding 
reservoirs with the one in the Chew Valley; and their total capacity is 
about 986 million gallons. Messrs, George H. Hill and Sons, of Man- 
chester, are the Consulting Engineers for the reservoir ; and Mr. F. J. 
Dixon, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., is the Engineer to the Joint Board. 


_ 





Gas-Meters in London County Council Schools. 


At a meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday week, the 
Education Committee reported that they had had under consideration 
the question of purchasing, instead of renting, gas-meters in schools 
supplied with gas by the Gaslight and Coke Company. In February, 
1896, when the Company abolished meter-rents, the late authority sold 
to the Company 496 meters for asum of £426, on the understanding 
that, should they at any future time reimpose meter-rents, the Educa- 
tion Authority should be at liberty to purchase the meters at the same 
price, less a reduction, to be mutually agreed upon, in respect of the 
use of the meters by the Company in the meantime. The Committee 
have been in communication with the Company, pointing out the con- 
ditions under which the meters were originally sold, and have inquired 
at what price they would be prepared to transfer to the Council the 
whole of the meters (857) at present in use. The Company offered 
to sell the meters for £1000, which represents slightly over five 
quarters’ purchase of the rentals, and an average cost of £1 3s. 4d. per 
meter. In submitting their offer, the Company stated that a great 
many of the meters had been exchanged and new ones supplied since 
February, 1896. The Committee were advised that the price of the 
meters when new would, in the aggregate, amount to approximately 
£5000, and that, having regard to the condition of the meters, the 
price asked by the Company was reasonable. The Council are at pre- 
sent paying in rentals £776 per annum; and it is estimated that the 
cost of testing and repairing the meters, for which the Council will be 





still liable if the purchase is effected, will be £230 a year, giving a 
margin of £546 a year to be set against the immediate outlay of £1000 
and to provide for renewals. The Finance Committee recommended 
the acceptance of the Company’s offer ; and the Council agreed. 


Doncaster Corporation Gas Department.—The abstract of the 
accounts of the Doncaster Corporation for the past municipal year, 
just issued by the Borough Accountant (Mr. C. Hanson), shows that 
the total income of the Gas Department for 1911-12 was £42,589, and 
the expenditure £34,114; leaving a profit of £8475, which is the 
largest made for several years. The Gas Department is the second 
best paying department of the Corporation. 


Petersfield Water Supply.—The Petersfield Parish Council are 
obtaining a plentiful supply of water from their works at Oakshott 
Farm; the mode of delivery to the town being by gravitation. It 
is now proposed to construct a reservoir with a holding capacity of 
95,000 gallons; and in regard to this and other extensions a Local 
Government Board Inspector (Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, M.Inst.C.E.) 
held an inquiry last Tuesday—on the Council applying for authority 
to borrow £2143. There was no opposition. 


Wages of Gas Workers at Smethwick.—The Smethwick Town 
Council have considered a memorial from the employees at the gas- 
works, and have decided to increase the wages as follows: Retort- 
house stokers and firemen, from 5s. 6d. to 5s. 9d., pipe-jumpers from 
5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d., coal and coke wheelers from 5s. 1d. to 5s. 3d., per 
day of eight hours; purifier men, from 29s. 3d. to 30s. per week of 
53 hours; engine drivers, from 5s. to 5s. 2d. per day of eight hours, 
with time-and-a-half for Sundays ; labourers, from 22s. 6d. and 24s. to 
25s. per week of 53 hours; and meter inspectors, from 32s. to 34s. per 
week ; foremen (day and night), 2s. per week advance. Vertical 
retort top attendants and firemen to be paid 6s. per day, and bottom 
attendants 5s. 6d. per day. 

New Water-Works for Troon.—The Duke of Portland has lately 
opened the extensive new works which have been constructed for 
supplying water to the burgh of Troon, the village of Prestwick, and 
a special county district—the whole having a population of upwards of 
30,000. The principal sources of supply are Loch Bradan and Loch 
Lure—two natural lochs situated in the southern highlands of Ayr- 
shire, 29 miles from Troon. In addition, five other lochs in the 
watershed are used as regulators of the floods. The level of Loch 
Bradan has been raised 8 feet; one result being to make this loch and 
Loch Lure asingle sheet of water, at alevel of 986 ft. 6in. above the sea. 
The reservoir has a storage capacity of 400 million gallons. It is 
calculated that, after making all necessary allowances for percolation, 
flood waters, &c., there should be a supply of 5} million gallons 
a day. There is not storage for this quantity. But compensation 
water has to be deducted ; and the estimate of the Engineers is that, 
taking this into account, there will be a net available supply of 2} mil- 
lion gallons a day, even in a succession of the driest seasons. 
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Rangoon Water-Works Extensions.—It is reported that proposals 
have been placed before the Public Works Sub-Committee at Rangoon 
for the provision of a high-level reservoir to have a capacity of 20 million 
gallons and to cost £100,000. The proposal also involves the laying 
of a new main 8000 yards long, two subsidiary mains, and other exten- 
sions of the distributing system. 


Rejection of an Electricity Scheme for Rugeley.—For some time 
past the subject of adopting electric lighting has been under the con- 
sideration of the Rugeley Urban District Council ; and a scheme, 
estimated to cost about £4300, was prepared by Mr. Charles Balbiani, 
of Birmingham. It came before the ratepayers at a recent public 
meeting, and was severely criticized by Mr. Isaac Carr, with the result 
that it was almost unanimously rejected. 

Water Divining near Malton.—Considerable interest was taken 
last Wednesday in water-divining operations carried out at Amotherby, 
near Malton, by Mr. John Stears, of Hessle, near Hull, whose services 
had been requisitioned by the Malton Rural District Council with a 
view to ascertaining whether sufficient water existed on a certain estate 
to provide the villages between Malton and Hovingham with an 
adequate supply of water. A Local Government Board inquiry was 
recently held, as a result of which the Council were directed to formu- 
late a scheme. Having secured permission to boreat Amotherby, they 
decided to call in Mr. Stears, who was met by the Chairman of the 
Council, two engineers, and many of the members. The presence of 
water was indicated in various places; and boring operations will now 
be carried out. 





The Atherton District Council have decided to apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow £2000 required for laying 
new gas and water mains within the township. 


At an inquest on a Birmingham widow, it was stated that the de- 
ceased, who had been strange in her manner, was found on the scullery 
floor with her head in a gas-oven, the jets of which were turned on. A 
verdict of ‘‘ Suicide while temporarily insane” was returned. 

We learn that Metropolitan Gas-Meters, Limited, of Hyson Green, 
Nottingham, have acquired the sole agency for gas companies and cor- 
porations in the United Kingdom of the “ Strand ” inverted gas-mantle. 
This mantle, for which many advantages are claimed, is produced by 
machinery patented by Mr. J. I. Robin, of Acton; and the process was 
described and illustrated in the “ Journa ” for Jan. 30 last (p. 274). 


Messrs. John Terry and Co., of No. 7, Great Winchester Street, 
E.C., the London Agents for the Metropolitan Gas Company of Mel- 
bourne, have received a cable advice informing them that the profits 
of the Company for the half year to June 30 last were £109,500. A 
dividend of 5s. 6d. per share has been declared for the six months; 
the sum of £53,000 has been added to the reserve fund; and the 
balance of £24,000 has been carried forward. Dividends will be pay- 
able in Melbourne probably on the 2gth inst., and drafts to absentee 
shareholders will be posted by the first mail after that date. 





The Bedwellty Urban District Council have instructed Mr. R. H. 
Spencer, of Tredegar, to proceed with the negotiations respecting a 
loan of £24,000, for the completion of the purchase of the New 
Tredegar gas and water works. 

The Directors of Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Limited, have resolved 
to pay an interim dividend for the six months ending the 31st inst. on 
the ordinary shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of 
income-tax, the same as a year ago. 


According to the “ Daily Telegraph,” twice last Tuesday night the 
Fire Brigade were called to Leicester Square; the first time for a 
small fire in the building next to Daly’s Theatre, and later to the same 
premises for the fusing of an electric wire. Five fire-engines and three 
escapes were on the scene. 

We learn from Mr. C. Herman Senn, the Honorary Director, that 
the Twenty-third Universal Cookery and Food Exhibition will be held 
in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, from Oct. 29 to Nov. 2. 
These exhibitions, it is pointed out, are not commercial speculations, 
but are intended to be of real commercial value to the community at 
large. There will, as usual, be a number of competitions. 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


16,465.—Mason, G , “ Luminous gas-switches.” July 15. 
16,471.—DEmpsTER, R., AND Sons, Ltp., and Toocoop, H. J., “ Ver- 
tical gas-retorts of the continuous type.” July 15. 


16,487.—Rosin, J. I., “ Bunsen burners.” July 15. 
16,493.—STILL, C., “ Distilling benzol.” July 15. 
16,503.—LauGEY, M., “ Reducing valves.” July 15. 


16,512.—O’Too.eg, E., “ Utilizing waste heat of exhaust gases from 
engines.” July 15. 
16,515.—GRIDLEY, H., J., “ Water-pipes.” July 15. 
j 5 * lilac M. V., “ Automatic lighting and extinguishing.” 
uly 15. 
16,546.—REyYNo.Lps, A, “Furnaces of the Siemens reversible re- 
generative type.” July 15. 
16,558.—BuckeETT, G. H., ‘Oblique pipe-joint.” 
16,562.—SovuTHALL, J., “‘ Lamp-pillars.” July 16. 
16,626.—OstRoROG, Count S. J., “‘ Distance gas lighting.” July 16. 
16,642.—Ho .tick, W. J., “‘ Gas-fittings.” July 17. 
16,655.—BROADHEAD, J. W., and DempsTER, R., AND Sons, Ltp., 
“Gasholders.” July 17. 
j “> __lleaaanaaia J. R., and Cowan, J., “Air and gas mixing device.” 
uly 18. 
16,788.—YaTeEs, H. J., and Davy, J. F., ‘Gas and coal fires.’ 
July 18. 
16,800.—HA_L, C. I., “ Recording-mechanism for meters.” July 18. 
16,867.—ALLEN-Hostyn, C. W. P., “Cocks.” July 19. 
16,931.—HuntTER, J., “‘ Joints for purifiers.” July 20. 


July 16. 
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GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


For the greater portion of last week—that is to say, up till about 
midday on Thursday—things on the Stock Exchange went steadily 
from bad to worse. In the Consols Market, record after record for 
low prices was steadily broken. Some amount of realization was in 


course of negotiation ; and each offer seemed to knock the price lower 
and lower. The rot had an influence on other departments sympa- 
thetically ; and Railways had to encounter this factor in addition to 
those of a sinister character peculiar to themselves. A turning came 
at last, however. In the course of Thursday, a recovery—albeit 
moderate—made its welcome appearance ; and the leading markets 
participated in it, just as they had previously shared in the fall. To 
review the daily movements: Monday opened very dull. The gilt- 
edged class were gloomy, though Consols were unchanged ; Rails were 
irregular, but mostly lower; and Americans were in a similar plight. 
Tuesday wasa prey to pronounced weakness. Government issues were 
freely sold, and Consols fell 3—touching 733. Rails were much de- 
pressed by liquidations and poor dividend prospects, Everything 
was very flat indeed on Wednesday. Consolsfellanother 4. Rails and 
Americans were flat. Thursday was very weak at first, and Consols 
were done at 734—the record up to the present date—and Rails were 
further depressed by sales. Later in the day, however, there was 
a sharp rally. Consols touched 74;,—a rise of ;§,; and Rails 
had a partial recovery. On Friday, the improvement in the leading 





departments was quite marked. Consols gained $,, and other of the 
gilt-edged category advanced ; while Rails were much cheered by some 
agreeable dividend announcements. Saturday was a calm and quiet 
day. Consols were firm, closing at 743 to 748—a rise of 3 on the 
week. In the Money Market, there was a fair demand, though Stock 
Exchange requirements were light, and discount rates were harder. 
Business in the Gas Market was on a very fair scale; but movements 
were few and irregular. A pleasing feature was a smart rise in Gas- 
light and Coke, in response to the promise of a higher dividend. 
Marked prices advanced from 1023 to 105—a gainof2. In the secured 
issues, the maximum realized 82 and 84, the preference from 98 to 993, 
and the debenture from 73 to 744—a fallof1. South Metropolitan was 
rather quiet at from 117 special to 1183. Commercial 34 per cent. marked 
1o34and 105. Inthe Suburban and Provincial group, a notable feature 
was the issue of excellent accounts for the half year by the Brentford 
and the Tottenham and Edmonton Companies, coupled with higher 
rates of dividend; but the quotations were left untouched. Alliance 
and Dublin was done at 75, British at 44% and 45, and Brighton 
original at 218}. Inthe Continental companies, Imperial showed weak- 
ness at from 1814 down to 175% (a fall of 5), and European was firm at 
20 cum div. and 198 ex div. Among the undertakings of the remoter 
world, Bombay changed hands at 6}, Cape Town debenture at 753, 
Primitiva at 7; and 73, ditto preference at 53, San Paulo preference 
at from 11} to 1234, and ditto debenture at 49}. 
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70,000 10 | Apl. 26 | 11 Hongkong & China, Ltd.| 164-17 | .. |6 9 5 82,380 10 | June 15} 5 Tuscan, Ltd.. .. .} & ee |51511 
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Prices Marked * are ‘* Ex Div.” 


+ Next dividend will be at this rate. 








BOOKS AND LEAFLETS 


TO BE OBTAINED OF 


Second Edition. 


HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL GAS - FITTING.— 
By W. GRaFTon. 


AUTOMATIC METER REGISTER.—By Roserrt P. 


Price 7s. 6d. Keys. In sizes to record 1000 Meters, with Index, half 


WALTER KING, 
11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





CALORIFIC POWER OF GAS.—By J. H. Coste. 
Price 63s. 

PRACTICAL ADVICE ON GAS-FITTING.—By R. 
HaLkett. Price 2s. 6d. 

MODERN COKING PRACTICE.—By T. H. Byrom. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

CONVERSION OF MEASUREMENTS IN DIF- 
FERENT UNITS.—By R. H. Smita. Price 7s. 6d. 

POWER GAS PRODUCER.—By Rotson. Price 6s. 

GAS MANUFACTURE AND GAS LIGHTING.—By 
Henry O’Connor, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., &c. A Course 
of Five Lectures delivered before the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts. Price 1s, 6d. post free in the United 
Kingdom. 

GAS ENGINEERS’ POCKET BOOK. — By H. 
O’Connor. Price 10s. 6d. 

SALE OF GAS APPARATUS.— By J. Pater 
Wuart, Author of ‘* Chemistry in Physics,” “ Internal 
Combustion Engines,” &c., &c. Price 1s. net. 

GAS MANUFACTURE FOR STUDENTS.—By J. 
Hornby. Price 7s. 6d. 

GAS LIGHTING,—By Cuartes Hunt. Price 18s. 

TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SUL- 
PHURIC ACID.—By George Lunes, Ph.D. Third 
Edition, Vol. III. in Two Parts. Price 52s. 6d. 

CALORIMETRY OF PRODUCER AND ILLUMI- 
NATING GASES.—By Jonn F. Smmmance, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E. Price 2s, 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Quarterly Volumes 


of the “JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING,” gilt let- 
tered. Price 2s, each. 








LAW RELATING TO GAS AND WATER (Michael 
and Will),.—Sixth Edition. By ScHoLEFIELD. Price 42s, 

MODERN METHODS OF SAVING LABOUR IN 
GAS-WORKS.—By C. E. BrackenBury. Price 3s. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF LIGHTING AS 
APPLIED TO STREETS, OPEN SPACES, AND 
INTERIORS.—By W.H.Y.WesBER. Price 3s, 6d. 

VALUATION OF GAS, ELECTRICITY, AND 
WATER- WORKS FOR ASSESSMENT PUR- 
POSES.—Second Edition. By THomas NeEw- 
BIGGING, M.Inst.C.E., and Witt1am NEwsIGGING, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. ce 58, 


REESON’S COMPLETE GAS AND WATER ACTS,— 
By Josep ReEson. Price 21s, 


PUBLIC LIGHTING BY GAS AND ELECTRICITY, 
—By W. J. Dispiy, F.1.C., F.C.S. Price 15s. 

CONSTRUCTION OF GAS-WORKS.—By Huaues and 
O’Connor. Price 6s. 

MOND GAS SCHEME.—By F. N. KEeEn, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Price 1s, 


NOTES ON THE LITHOLOGY OF GAS COALS. 
WITH LIST OF COMMERCIAL ANALYSES.—By 
JaMmEs Paterson, C.E., F.G.8S. Price 3s, 


GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES. — By (the late 
Bryan Donkin. Fifth edition. Price 25s. 


FLOW OF GASES AND PROPORTIONING 
GAS-MAINS, — By F. SourHwett Cripps, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E. Price 7s. 6d. 


GAS AND FUEL ANALYSIS.—By A. H. Git. 
Price 5s, 6d, 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CONGRESS 
(GLASGOW, 1901)\—THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
pn ee Editea by J. W. Hees, M.Inst.C.E. 

rice 5s. 


GAS-WORKS DIRECTORY AND STATISTICS. 
Price 10s, 6d. 


bound, 42s, ; to record 500 Meters, 35s.; to record 259 
Meters, 31s. 6d, 

A COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF THE GRANTON 
GAS-WORKS OF THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH 
CORPORATIONS’ GAS COMMISSIONERS, their 
Design, Construction, and Equipment, with Illustra- 
tions, Plates, and Details of Costs.—By W. R. 
HERRING, M.Inst.C.E., &c. 300 Pages and 28 large 
folding Plates. Price 16s. net cash. 


THE COMPOSITION AND USE OF GAS LIME IN 
AGRICULTURE. —By (the late) Dr. Vortcxker, Pro- 


fessor of Chemistry to the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. Price 5s. per 100. 


A HISTORY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF GAS 
LIGHTING.— By Cuartes Hunt, M.Inst.C.E. 
Price 8s. 

PRECEDENTS IN PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING GAS AND WATER UNDER- 
TAKINGS, 1891-1901 (the Volume for 1879-1890 is still 
on Sale).—By E. H. Stevenson and EK. K. Bursrat, 
MM.Inst.C.K. Price 21s, 

GASHOLDERS WITH OR WITHOUT GUIDE- 
FRAMING.—A Discussion between E. Luoyp PEasE 
and F,. SoUTHWELL Cripps. Pricels, 


TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. — By C.Lemens 
WInkKLER. Second Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS AND MANUFAC- 


TURERS. Vol. Il. — By Buiount and Broxam, 
Price 16s, 


REPORTS OF DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS OF 
GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS FOR 1911, 
Price 5s. 6d, 

CONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 


ACT.—Price 2s. per dozen, or 10s, 6d. per 100; printed 
on broadsides sheets. 








Other Books supplied (Post Free) at Published Prices. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 
Gas ENGINEER 
Company. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 
Manchester. 
SHow-Room Assistant. No. 5614, 
SvuLPHATE MAKER. No. 5613. 


| 
| 
Agency Open for United Kingdom — 
Furnaces, &c.). | 
Emite Gosse & Fits, Jumet, Belgium. 
Appointments, &c., Wanted. 
CHEMICAL PLUMBER. No. 5611. 
LEapBURNER, &c., Masonic, 118, Galloway Road, | 
Shepherd’s Bush. 
Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 


Lamp CoLumMNs AND LANTERNS. Barnsley Gas Com- 


AND Manacer. Montrose Gaslight | 


AE J. gains and Co. 
0. 
ale R.& J. Dempster, Limited, 





pany. 

Pastry OveN, OVEN AND RANGE, BorLeR, WHISK 
MacainE, Gas GRILL, Tank, &c. V. Benoist, Limited, | 
36, Piccadilly. 


| Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), Wanted. 


Gas Furnace. 23, Roxburgh Terrace, Whitley Bay. 


Meetings. 


BRENTFORD Gas Company. St. Ermin’s Hotel. 
2. 2.30 o’clock. 

SoutH SuspurBan Gas Company. 
Aug. 2. Three o’clock. 


TENDERS FOR 
Carbon (Retort). 


Cork Gas ConsuMERS’ CoMPANyY. 


Aug. 
De Keyser’s Hotel. 


Coal and Cannel. 


Betrast GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 8 
DoncasTtER Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 9. 


HAVERHILL Urban District Councit. Tenders by 
Aug. 5. 
HEBDEN BRIDGE AND MytTHoLmMRoyp Gas Boarp. 


Tenders by Aug. 5. 


RoTHWELL Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 12. 





Coal and Cannel (continued)— 


Satissury GasLicHt Company. Tenders by Aug. 14. 


WANDSWORTH AND Putney Gas Company. Tenders 
by July 31. 

a Ursan District Counci. Tenders by 
Aug. 1 


Cookers and Heating Stoves. 


Betrast GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 8. 


Gasholder. 


TRALEE Gas DEPARTMENT. 


General Stores (Sulphuric Acid, Tinned Ware). 
Heywoop Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 12. 


Pipes, &c. 


Heywoop Gas DEPARTMENT. 


Tenders by Aug. 12. 
Lymm District Councit. 


Tenders by Aug. 7. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





Whatever is intended yor insertion in the ‘JOURNAL must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


BANK HOLIDAY. 


In consequence of the BANK HOLIDAY, Communications for the next 
issue of the “JOURNAL” and Orders respecting ADVERTISEMENTS 


should be received at the Office 


NOT LATER than the FIRST POST ON SATURDAY. 
Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


| 
| 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
| United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d, 
Payable in advance. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
| Water Kine, 11, BoLt Court, FLreet STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON."’ Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


| es OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMIOAL CO., LD., 
Patmerston Hovse, 
Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN'S 
OLCANIC”’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. “ Volcanism, London.” 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





GS FSCIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OLpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLpBuURY, 
Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘CHEMICALS, OLDBURY.” 





ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
! GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 


CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 
Telegrams : Telephone: 
“DacoticHt Lonpon.” 2336 HoLBoRN, 





TAR WANTED. 
THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 


Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 
Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, mented ee of Ammonia. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


Po Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 


Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 





DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
a Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 
“Brappock, OLDHAM,” and “ MetTRiquE, Lonpon.” 


DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


hes First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 


GENERAL MANAGERS— 
London and South of England: 
i a es CUNNINGHAM, 
18, Arcadian Gardens, Wood Green, LONDON, N. 
North of England, Midlands, and Wales: 
J. BROWN & _ LTD., Savile Town, DEWSBURY. 
otland and Ireland 

J. B. MACDERMOTT. 11, Bothwell ‘st., GLASGOW. 














SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, June 18, p. 765. 





MMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 
CHANcE AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 





Telegrams: “ CHEMICALS.” 
GAs Works requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 


SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 

BRoTHERTON AND Co., Litp., Chemical Manufacturers. 

Works: BrrmincHaM, LEEDS, SUNDERLAND, AND WAKE- 


FIELD. 
E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 
@ Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 











irs. 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKS, 
LTON. 


Telegrams: ‘“SatruraTors Botton.” Telephone 0848, 





OXIDE OF IRON. 

SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE'S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANER. 

ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


5, Crooxep Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
 parnepenad prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SinveRTowN. 
Telegrams: ‘ HypRocHioric, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 1588 AvENvuE (8 lines), 








TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 
Brrr Purchasing your 1912 Cycle, 


kindly send post-card for our CATALOGUE, 
Cash or gradual Payments. 


Speciality, Slot-Meter 
Copper Collector, 


MELROSE CycLE Co., CovENTRY. 





NVENTIONS.—Before protecting 
your idea send for free copy of our “GUIDE TO 
PATENTS,” (1912 Edition). Full advice given on any 
subject—no trouble spared. Original testimonials for 
inspection. Highest references. Compare our inclusive 
fees—_WITHERS & SPOONER, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 323, High Holborn, Lonpon. Estab. 28 years. 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Reap Hotuipay AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD, 








OR Renovating Cooking Utensils 

and Polishing Gas-Cookers and Gas-Fittings, read 

Canning’s Handbook on Electro-Plating and Polishing. 

arf illustrated. Price 2s. 3d., post free; abroad, 

W. CannineG AND Co., BramineHaM, and 18, St, John’s 
Square, Clerkenwell, Lonpon. 


ULPHURIC ACID — Specially pre- 
pared for Sulphate of AMMONIA and BENZOL 

Recovery Plants. JoHn NicHotson & Sons, L7D., 

Hunslet Chemical Works, Leeps. Tele. : ‘ NICHOLSON, 
Leeps.” Telephone: (Two lines), Nos. 2420 and 2421. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 
facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 

of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 








Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 50 years, References 
given to Gas Companies, 











